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Just Published 


|| THE STORY OF OLD FRANCE 
| THE STORY OF MODERNFRANCE 


| BY H. A. GUERBER 


Tlunsell Charis 


Two: new historical readers for the upper 


grammar grades, which nay also be used as text- 
books in history, They give the story of France 
from the earliest times down to the present, lay- 
ing special stress upon the many interesting and 
picturesque episodes in which the history abounds, 
as they are presented in literature and art. The 
books are supplied with suitable maps, and with 
many illustrations, largely from photographs of 
famous paintings, statues, and buildings, regard- 
ing which useful data are given. The style is 
vivid and attractive, and the books are sure to 


We invite your attention to the new Color Charts which have 
just been issued by Professor Munsell. These consist of Chart A 
and Chart B, which are the first plates of his ‘‘ Atlas of the Color 
Solid.” These charts are all hand painted, 


Materials for the Munsell Color System 


The only system using colors tested and 
balanced by measurement 


MUNSELL CRAYONS - MUNSELL ENAMEL CARDS 
MUNSELL WATER COLORS IN BOXES 
MUNSELL COLOR SPHERES AND SETS OF SMALL 


COLORED BALLS 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


84 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF SUPPLIES FOR MUNSELL 
COLOR SYSTEN 


hold the pupil’s attention and to give him a good 
knowledge of French history. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY - 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled in his Tolede association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - TOLEDO,OHIO 


School Superintendents 
THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC. CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all class 
signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTIMATES and 
BULLETIN 108. 

MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School pO 


tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mirs., 


Stamford, Connecticut 
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SSiTHE BERGEN 
BOTANIES 


During the past two years the use of the Ber- 
gen Botanies has increased in New England 
22 per cent. 


The Bergen Botanies are the produet of one who 
hs is a trained specialist, an experienced teacher, and 
ig a successful textbook author. 


They give a thoroughly scientific treatment of 
all phases of botany, with a sparing use of technical 
terms. 


They are advanced in material and method. 


They are so delightfully written that the study of 
botany becomes a pleasure. 


fell The Elements of Botany, Essentials of Botany, 
Foundations of Botany, and Principles of Botany 
with the Keys and Flora which are provided with 
5 them, furnish material for ary length of course that 

; may be desired in any school, no matter where it is 
located. Full desgeriptive circulars will be sent on 


request. 


Ginn and Company 
= 
29 Beacon Street, Boston 


Hivery School Chorus 
Needs 
THE NINETEEN-ELEVEN ADDITIONS 


TO THE 


| BEACON SERIES OF VOCAL SELECTIONS 
Es (Ready the last of Fanuary) 


OR use in school festivals and entertair- 
ments these songs are simply ideal. 
They include several songs by well-known 
American composers of high rank. For ex- 
ample, “ A Summer Fancy ” by Henry Had- 
ley—a waltz song of unusual charm; “ Free- 
dom, Our Queen” by Horatio Parker, a su- 
perb contribution to patriotic music; but 
space forbids mention of all. 


Each song is one that will delight 
pupils, teachers, parents and friends 


Write for further information 
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Why Teach Sanitation in 
the Schools ? 


“How to escape from disease and how to co- 
operate in conserving community health 
should be instilled into every American citi- 
zen from his youth up. ‘We suffer from 
disease through ignorance, we escape through 
knowledge.’ The children are the avenue 
by which we shall reach the masses—children 
to-day, citizens to-morrow. 


* As an aid and text-book, Ritchie’s Primer 
of Sanitation fills the bill quite acceptably. 
It presents the essentials of physiology, hy- 
giene, and sanitation in a manner that is 
within the comprehension of any one. I can- 
not recommend it too highly.”"—North 
Dakota State Board of Health Bulletin. 


Primer of Sanitation is the second book in the 
Ritchie-Caldwell series, which consists of the 
following books: 


PRIMER OF HYGIENE, for Grade 4 or 5, postpaid - - 50 
PRIMER OF SANITATION, for Grades 5 and up, postpaid, 60c 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, for Gredes 7 and 8, posipald- - 96¢ 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


Yonkers-on-Hudson,* New York 


THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED WNODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A. Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass,, Normal School. 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


The Prang Art Education 
Crayons 


SET NO, 2 containing eight colors, Red, Orange, Yellow, 
Green, Blue, Violet, Brown, and Black. 

It is the opinion of supervisors and artists who 
have tried these Crayons for art work, that, not- 
withstanding the fact that they are sold ata very 
much less price than the wax crayons, manufac- 
tured for regular commercial work and sold to 
schools, that ‘‘Art Education Crayons” are par 
excellence the best crayons ever offered for Art 
Educational purposes in all grades of school work. 


Per Dozen Boxes, $1.20 
) THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
oe SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 
zs New York Boston Chicago 413 University Pl. 378 Wabash Ave. Wilson Bidg. 
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A. E. WINSHTP, Editor. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


1910-1911 SERIES. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


LAST THREE MONTHS OF 1910. 


The long summer campaign ended on Septem- 
ber 10, and the autumn campaign began on Sep- 
tember 29. The first week was in the northern- 
most part of Aroostook county in Maine, neces- 
sitating nearly a hundred miles of travel in New 
Brunswick. Of the days at Fort Kent, Van 
Buren, and Caribou an extended account was 
given in the Journal of Education of November 3, 
1910; of St. Agatha in the issue of November 10, 
1910, and of New Sweden in the issue of Decem- 
ber 29. 

The second week was passed in the top of the 
upper peninsula of Michigan, and an account of 
Calumet, Hancock, Houghton, Painesdale, and 
Lake Linden was given in the Journal of Educa- 
tioh of December 22. 

Of the great Eastern Illinois Association meet- 
ing at Charleston and of Geneseo, IIl., much has 
recently been written in these columns editorially 
and as news items. Indeed, a thousand news 
items for the Journal of Education have been 
written from these three months of school visit- 
ing. 

+ ILLINOIS NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Many states have emphasized their profes- 
sional spirit and purpose in their normal school 
life. Nowhere is there such distinct differentia- 
tion of professional standards as in the state 
normal schools, and this is nowhere better exem- 
plified than in Illinois. Each of the five schools 
stands for breadth of scholarship, for culture, and 
professional ideals. 

While they have not insisted upon as high 


scholarship for admission as in many states, they: 


have insisted upon it for graduation, and no state 
has had higher scholarship in its faculties, and we 
think that no state has paid the heads of depart- 
ments in the normal schools as much as in Illinois. 
At least one such man receives $3,750 a year, and 
several receive $3,000. Several of these men are 
of university proportion, and at least one was 
taken to a full yrofessorship in Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Sometime we shall speak more in detail of our 
observations in these schools. Within the year 
we have written of the DeKalb Normal school in 
the Journal of Education, June 30, 1910, and of 
the Charleston Normal school, which, by the way, 
is a monument to the service of Governor Altgeld 
to the schools of the state. It has the most beau- 
tiful grounds of any normal school in the country. 


LACROSSE, WISCONSIN. 
Of the Wisconsin normal schools, and espe- 


cially of recent visits to Platteville and La Crosse, 
we have recently written editorially and in news 
notes. 

The La Crosse Normal school is the latest to 
be established in Wisconsin, and its great success, 
both in point of numbers and popular esteem, 
demonstrates for Wisconsin what has been 
demonstrated in Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere, that a first-class 
normal school creates a constituency anywhere 
without withdrawing from the attendance of es- 
tablished normal schools. 

A new normal school has its own newly se- 
lected faculty, usually drawing, as in the case of 
La Crosse, from the faculties of other normal 
schools. 

A new normal school is also, in a large 
measure, an entirely new creation in ideals as well 
as in faculty and equipment. Being wholly free 
from traditions, being in a community that cannot 
hark back to the way other principals did, having 
a faculty selected wholly by the principal with the 
understanding that all are to be intensely loyal to 
his ideals, the school is indeed a new professional 
institution, which fact adds materially to the 
charm of a visit thereto. And Principal Fassett 
A. Cotton was peculiarly adapted to such a new 
creation, and he was exceedingly fortunate in the 
breadth and spirit of the local members of the 
State Board of Normal Schools. 


I LATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN. 

Not often does it happen that a long-established 
state school entirely wipes out an old plant and 
erects and furnishes a completely new building 
with every latest conception of progress, but this 
is what has happened at Platteville, and there is 
nothing more beautiful or more modern any- 
where than here. Principal W. J. Sutherland has 
demonstrated that he has rare fitness for recreat- 
ing a school in a new environment. 

That which peculiarly impressed me was the ab- 
solute freedom of the heads of the various de- 
partments to work out and work up their own 
ideals, enlarge their own vision, and improve their 
own personal condition. This is especially true 
in the professional inventive genius of Professor 
W. H. Dudley, whose invention of a stereopticon 
is a remarkable contribution to schoolroom illus- 
trations, since more can be done and can be bet- 
ter done by his stereopticon, reflectoscope, and 
other features than has been done at much 
greater cost by any other inventor. At an 
early day we shall describe this quite fully. 

It is exceedingly helpful in visiting any schools 
and all schools to sandwich in frequently a day in 
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a normal school, and year in and year out it is 
a rare experience to visit schools a week without 
being in either a normal school or a university 
school of education. In the last three months of 
1910 I visited ten such institutions. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


Agricultural education in Illinois is getting 
great promotion through the State University, 
chiefly because the departments of education and 
agriculture are working in complete harmony, the 
point of co-ordination being in the work of Fred 
L. Charles, who is vitally allied to professional 
education and professional agriculture. 

He is, more than almost any other man in the 
country, an agricultural educationist, and does 
university extension work from both the educa- 
tional and agricultural departments. He works 
with equal zeal in the farmers’ institutes and in 
the teachers’ institutes, and to him, in no slight 
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degree, is due the present practice of having an 
educational half day in every farmers’ institute 
and an agricultural half day at teachers’ insti- 
tutes and associations. Mr. Charles is assistant 
professor of education, and is at the same time 
assistant in agricultural education. In the agri- 
cultural. department he teaches agricultural 
uature study as a biological science, while in the 
department of education he teaches the science of 
pedagogy from the point of view of the cultural 
side of agriculture. 

The state department of education and the 
state department of agriculture both lay claim to 
Professor Charles, and the county superintend- 
ents regard him as a special dispensation of 
providence in the solution of their rural school 
problems. 

All in all, Fred L. Charles is about the most 
completely all-around educator I know any- 
where. 


> 
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The best education is that which shall arouse in the child an appreciation of his 
capabilities.— James Creelman, New York City Board of Education, 


THE CHARLOTTE R. SCHMIDLAPP FUND. 


BY ALICE ADELE FOLGER, 
Cincinnati. 

A beautiful young life was suddenly cut off by a 
cruel accident, and to perpetuate not alone the 
sweet presence, but high ideals and standards of 
life, there was created a living force, known as 
the Charlotte R. Schmidlapp fund. 

In his letter of gift the father, Jacob G. 
Schmidlapp, says in part: “I wish it to be con- 
sidered a gift to young women from my daughter 
Charlotte. Itis to be used in attempts to ennoble, 
to uplift, and to strengthen the lives of young 
women who are compelled to be selfysupporting. 
No more serious problem confronts us than that 
of the young woman who must be a wage-earner 
for a period of years, and who then, we hope, will 
become a home-maker. The monotonous 
methods of industrial work as now conducted 
seem to militate against the efficiency of the 
woman in her domestic relations, and under the 
pressure of competition the employer of to-day 
generally overlooks the fact that’ the girls in his 
employ are to be the mothers of the future citi- 
zens of this country. _ If, therefore, the young 
woman can be assisted through education, 
through accurate information, and wise counsel to 
seek and to find such employment as will develop 
that kind of efficiency which will be of value to 
the woman as a home-maker, and which will not 
be detrimental, physically or morally, much will be 
done toward preserving the finest and purest type 
of womanhood. And if employers can so regulate 
industrial conditions as to protect the mothers of 
our race, the type of manhood on which our 
present civilization rests will be assured. I am 
well aware that the «s: of money in this way is 
an experiment. But it seems to me an experi- 


ment which, if wisely and fearlessly carried out, 
may help to solve not only the question of the 
woman worker, but the vexed problem of wise ex- 
penditure of money for the benefit of the masses. 

“In the matter of aiding individual young women 
to complete their education, it was my original in- 
tention that the appropriation made the benefici- 
aries be a gift outright; but our experience thus 
far has shown that large numbers of applicants 
prefer advances in the form of a loan to be repaid 
at some time. This method not only relieves the 
beneficiaries of the feeling that they are, in a 
sense, objects of charity, which is repugnant to 
American women, but also gives them a part in 
the work of extending the assistance they have 
received to other young women. These facts 
led me to believe that it would be advisable to 
adopt this plan for the present, although later 
on, with a larger and more varied experience, this 
may be changed if deemed expedient.” 

When it became known such a fund was avail- 
able, hundreds of letters “were received from 
young women all over this country and other 
countries as well. These were examined and clas- 
sified. Many of the applicants desired to be as- 
sisted in completing some line of education with 
assistance in the form of a loan. The vital prob- 
lem facing the girl who “is struggling hard to 
support herself, hardly knowing what to do or 
how to improve her ability to earn a livelihood,” 
who is “earning sixty-six cents a day in a factory, 
and who would like to know how she can learn 
to earn more,” who “is trying to make an honest 
living and going to college at night to gain an 
education, which is a great undertaking consider- 
ing the wages girls receive now,” were disclosed 
in many of the letters. Great numbers of such 
letters were received, and letters representing the 
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MISS LEONA BOWMAN, 


County Superintendent, Decatur, 
Ill. Eminent for the Improve- 
ment of Rural Life. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Vv. WINIFRED LACEY, M. Pd., 
Ishpeming, Michigan. 


MISS ANNA L. BARBRE, 
Taylorville, Ill. 
Ex-Superintendent of Christian 
. County, Representative of 

Extension Work for 
Rural Improvement. 


causes of institutions of all kinds were also con- 
sidered. After considering the same, a few sim- 
ple provisional requirements were made: The 
beneficiary must be a resident of Hamilton county, 
Ohio, and between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty-five years; she alone’is responsible for the 
obligation incurred, the time for repayment, and 
the amount of installments to be determined after 
she has become self-supporting; if, at the expira- 
tion of five years, no return has been made, a 
small rate of interest to be stipulated. A careful 
oversight of the progress and circumstances of 
the beneficiary to be maintained in order to pre- 
vent the assistance thus given becoming a burden. 

It was also decided that an attempt should be 
made to formulate.some plan by which more defi- 
nite information could be gained of the conditions 
and needs of the working girl in Cincinnati, and 
the best methods for training her; and that, with 
this knowledge as a basis, the Schmidlapp fund 
should seek to become a centre of information 
and assistance to all the agencies now at work in 
Cincinnati for the betterment and advancement 
of young women. 

From the applications received, eighteen bene- 


. ficiaries have been selected and are receiving as- 


sistance as follows:— 


Department of Education. Amount. 
1—Cincinnati Kindergarten Training school..... $450.00 
1—Cincinnati Kindergarten Training school..... 200.00 
1—Domestic Science and Night school.......... 300.00 
1—Dramatic Expression 200. 


1—University of Cincinnati (Teachers College).. 200.00 
1—University of Cincinnati (Teachers College)... 50.00 
1—University of Cincinnati (medical department) 75.00 


1—Cincinnati College of Music (vocal).......... 350.00 
1—Cincinnati Conservatory of Music (violin).... 250.00 
1—Art Academy of Cincinnati................. 75.00 
1—Oberlin College (physical culture)............ 200.00 


These amounts are pledged for one year, and 
six of the applicants needed assistance for only 


that length of time. The largest amount, $450, 
covered a period of eighteen months. Besides 
assisting the majority of these beneficiaries for 
another year, twelve or fifteen additional benefi- 
ciaries will be promised assistance for the coming 
school year before June 1. 

The necessity for ‘the Schmidlapp fund to ex- 
tend its scope beyond assisting individuals was 
an imperative one. This necessity was disclosed 
in three ways:— 

*1. The gift of money thus placed in a fund 
with the simple statement that it be used to in- 
crease the efficiency of the woman wage-earner 
and to help preserve the finest type of woman- 
hood, was too unique and remarkable a gift not 
to be utilized in such a way as would work toward 
the outcome of that problem, which in its en- 
tirety is so difficult of solution. 

_ 2. The number of girls who came for counsel, 
information, and employment began to equal that 
of applicants who wished financial aid. 

3. The inability to assist the applicant who de- 
sired industrial training. These facts made clear 
the great necessity, i. e., intelligence and informa- 
tion concerning the condition under which the 
woman of Cincinnati is earning a living and the 
opportunities for training and educating her. 
Without this fundamental knowledge it would 
seem that even individual beneficiaries could not 
be wisely cared for, and that this alone could 
prevent waste in a wise expenditure. ‘ There has, 
therefore, been established since January, 1909, 
an employment bureau that will have close affilia- 
tion with all the social centres in Cincinnati, and 
will be confined to work for women and girls. 

Quoting from the abstract of trust agree- 
ment will further explain this munificent gift:— 

“Beginning January 1, 1908, three thousand 
dollars ($3,000) per annum of the net income 
shall be used for the above purposes, the balance 
of the income to be added to the principal. 

“The amount of the income to be applied each 
year to the, purposes of this trust is to be in- 
creased at the rate of five hundred dollars ($500) 
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per year, until the amount to be used shall reach 
six thousand dollars ($6,000) per year, after which 
-the amount of the income to be distributed each 
year shall not be increased until the amount of 
-the principal fund reaches four hundred thousand 
dollars ($400,000), after which ten thousand dol- 
lars ($10,000) per year shall be distributed for the 
-purposes of this trust, and thereafter, as, the princi- 
pal fund is increased by one hundred thousand 
dollars ($100,000), the amount of the income dis- 
tributed shall be increased by twenty-five hundred 
‘dollars ($2,500). In each case all excess of in- 
come over the amount distributed shall be added 
-to the principal fund, until the principal fund shall 
reach the sum of two million dollars ($2,000,000), 
after which the committee may, at its discretion, 
distribute the total income thereof as herein pro- 
vided, or it may continue to increase the amount 
to be distributed at the rate of twenty-five hun- 
-dred dollars ($2,500) per year, as the principal 
fund is increased by one hundred thousand dol- 
lars ($100,000), adding the surplus income from 
year to year to the principal fund.” 

In the hands of a committee of men, chosen 
for their wise and conservative ability, the trust 
‘fund has been placed. 

The classification of applications and the em- 
ployment bureau form a vital part of the scheme, 
and over all this work Miss M. Edith Campbell, 
-who was assistant in economics at the University 
of Cincinnati, has been made director. 
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THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. -: 
BY PRESIDENT SCHURMAN, 
Cornell. 

The ideal for the college is not difficult to 
formulate. No student should be permitted to 
remain in it who does not love the arts and sci- 
ences for their own sake and who does not show 
that love by deyoted study, unless, indeed, he is 
earnestly pursuing courses with the definite ob- 
ject of preparing himself for some practical work 
or professional career. To apply the ideal in 
practice is more difficult because of the number 
and variety of intermediate cases. Yet no one 
can deny that in American “colleges” in general 
there are far too many students without serious 
purpose. They are there because their fathers 
are alumni, or because their mothers recognize 
the social value of a degree, or because the boys 
themselves regard “college” as a place for “a good 
time.” Now the colleges of the country were 


-mever designed for such persons; and from the 


point of view of the public interest and American 
Aivilization there is no reason whatever why they 
should be admitted, or, if‘admitted, suffered to 
remain.—Report. 

Speaking of the high prices, we recently saw 
the reproduction of a hill of fare of the El 
Dorado hotel, Placerville, Calif., fifty-one years 
ago: Bean soup, $1; low-grade hash, 75 cents; 
eighteen-karet hash, $1; roast beef, tame, $1.50; 
fish balls, 75 cents; jackass rabbit, $1; baked 
beans, plain, 75 cents; baked beans, greased, $1; 
rice pudding, with molasses, $1; rice pudding, 
~with brandied peaches, $2. 
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THE COUNTY NORMAL SYSTEM IN MICHIGAN. 


BY LUTHER L. WRIGHT, 
State Superintendent Schools, Michigan. 


The rural school problem is in Michigan, as in 
many other states, the great educational prob- 
lem of to-day. The belief that better trained 
teachers is one solution to this problem has led to 
the establishment of rural courses in the state 
normal schools and of normal training classes in 
various counties. The former were wholly inade- 
quate to meet the demand. The latter were pro- 
vided for by an act passed by the state legislature 
in 1903. 

The plan of the county normal training classes 
is as follows: Upon the notification by the board 
of education of the district in a county not having 
a state normal school within its borders, that the 
district and the board of supervisors of the county 
have voted to establish a county normal training 
class, the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion may grant permission to establish, maintain, 
and control a training class for the purpose of 
giving free instruction and training in the prin- 
ciples of education and methods of teaching to 
1esidents of the county. But one such training 
class shall be established in any county, and not 
more than ten such classes shall be established in 
the state in any one year. 

The superintendent of public instruction to- 
gether with the county commissioner of schools 
of the county and the superintendent of schools 
in the district in which the class has been estab- 
lished constitute the county normal board. 

For the purpose of maintaining such classes, the 
district receiving permission to establish a class 
shall provide teachers, and rooms with heating 
and equipment satisfactory to the superintendent 
of public instruction., The auditor-general annu- 
ally, upon the certificate of the superintendent of 
public instruction that the equipment and in- 
struction of any county normal training class has 
been satisfactory, shall draw his warrant on the 
state treasurer in favor of the treasurer of the 
board of education of the district maintaining 
such class to the amount of five hundred dollars 
for each teacher employed in the training school; 
in no case shall the total of such appropriation ex- 
ceed one thousand dollars in any county during 
any school year. The remainder of the expense 
for instruction is divided equally between the 
county and city in which the class is located. 

While these classes are in connection with some 
public graded school and make use of the local 
schools for observation and practice teaching, 
they are really state institutions pursuing their 
own plan and policy, and are under the general 
supervision of the state superintendent. 

Classes are maintained at least thirty-six weeks 
each year. 

The course of study contemplates the work of 
two teachers, each working four or more hours 
per day. Such two teachers may be two individ- 
uals, a principal and a critic teacher; or may be 
a principal, and a “composite teacher” made up 
of teachers from the regular faculty employed in 
the local public school. The former plan is 
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recommended by the state superintendent, and 
will be followed by all classes hereafter organized. 
Under this system a critic room, in which there 


are parts of at least three grades, is used for ob- 


servation and practice teaching. 

The course comprises a review of the ele- 
mentary branches, psychology, pedagogy, ele- 
mentary agriculture, music, drawing, manual 
training, general primary methods, observation of 
grade work, and practice teaching. The mini- 
mum of practice teaching is one hour per day for 
ten weeks. 

The following qualifcations tor admission to 
the classes are required: All applicants for admis- 
sion must be at least seventeen years of age and 
must possess a good moral character. They 
must subscribe to the following declaration: “I 
hereby declare that my object in asking admission 
to the training class is to prepare myself for teach- 
ing, and it is my purpose to engage in teaching 
in the rural schools, or in schools of not more 
than two departments, at the completion of such 
preparation, and I pledge myself to serve the 
state faithfully in such school. I pledge myself 
to remain in the class during the year unless pre- 
vented by sickness or excused by the county 
normal board.” 

Applicants must possess one of these academic 
qualifications: (a) Graduation from a graded 
school having a course of at least ten grades in its 
curriculum; (b) hold at least a second-grade cer- 
tificate; (c) have had two years of successful ex- 
perience in teaching in the public schools. 
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The certificate of graduation shall qualify the 
holder to teach for three years from date of issue 
in any school not employing more than two teach- 
ers in the county in which the training class is 
situated. Such certificate shall become valid as 
above specified in any other county when in- 
dorsed by the authority that grants certificates im 
such county. At their expiration, the certificates 
of teachers who have taught successfully may be: 
renewed for three years. 

Six hundred eighteen students were graduated- 
from the forty-two classes in operation in June,- 
1910, making a total of 2,747 teachers sent out to 


the rural schools of the state during the past. 


seven years. The amount paid for instruction im 
the classes for the year 1909-10 was $57,890, or 
less than $95 per graduate. 

Previous to 1903 less than 2 per cent. of the 
teachers in the rural schools of the state had re~ 
ceived any training to fit them for their work. 
To-day 40 per cent. of them have had at least one 
year of preparation. The work of the teachers 
graduated justifies the establishment of the 
schools. We find that the consensus of opinion 
of the commissioners and those connected with 
the rural schools of the state is that the standard 
of those schools has been raised, salaries have 
been increased, and there is evidenced a general 
improvement in the work and spirit of the rural 
school force in counties where county normal 
classes are in operation. They stand for the 
betterment of the rural schools along all lines 
and throughout the state. 


THE 48-WEEKS’ SCHOOL YEAR. 


BY WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR. 


The all-through-the-year school is on the way. 
Summer schools, open-air classes, portable school- 
houses, manual training in its varied forms, and 
an overcrowded curriculum are all contributing 
to this one end. 

Summer schools in our cities have shown us 
that parents desire their boys and girls to be at 
school in summer as well as in winter. 

Open-air classes are now showing us how to 
conduct schools outdoors, a method of greatest 
value for work during the hot summer of our 
American climate. 

Portable schoolhouses contribute by affording 
Suggestions as to how to locate some summer 
schools in the large playgrounds and even in 
parks, 

Manual training will be the keynote to much of 
the work for which time cannot now be found, in 
the lengthened school year. 

There will be but two kinds of opposition to 
this general movement. 

The first will come from the public until they 
understand the advantages of the 48-weeks’ 
school year. This kind of opposition will 
take as one of its forms the cry of “too great ex- 
pense.” The way to meet this opposition will be 
to set forth in season and out of season ade- 


quately the advantages that will accrue to boys 
and girls by lengthening the school year. 

Let it be understood that the only children who 
should not go to school practically all the year 
are city children, who in summer can go away 
into the country or to the seashore under pleasant 
and profitable auspices. All other children 
should go to the right kind of schools practically 
all the time. 

I myself am heartily in favor not only of the 
48-weeks’ school year, but of school six 
mornings and five afternoons of the week. With 
five children of my own to observe, I believe that 
they lose headway on Saturdays and during the 
long summer vacations. For this reason, I em- 
ploy visiting teachers to give them lessons Satur- 
day mornings and in the summer vacations. And 
we do not live in city conditions, for my children 
have several acres of garden and orchard to play 
in, summer house, barn on the place, and many 
kinds of animals for pets. I am speaking not as 
a theoretical educator or even in my sole capacity 
as school superintendent, but as a parent also. 

The second kind of opposition to the 48 
weeks’ school year comes from teachers whom 
it threatens with overwork and. underpay. 

I am not in favor of the lengthened school 
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year with no increase in the staffs of school teach- 
ers. But this increase will not be so large as 
would appear necessary at first glance. I am writ- 
ing this specjfically to propose to my fellow school 
superintendents a plan of school organization that 
will, I believe, entirely meet this opposition. 

The ordinary year contains 52 weeks and 1 
day. Assume 4-weeks’ vacation, and for practi- 
cal purposes drop the day. We have left 48 
weeks of schooling. Divide these into 4 terms 
of 12 weeks each. Subdivide these terms into 
major of 8 weeks and minor 4 weeks. Betwéen 
each term, let there be one week of vacation. 
We have then this situation:— 


Fall Fall Fall Winter Winter Winter 

major minor vaca- major minor vaca- 

term term tion term term tion 
$ weeks 4 weeks 1 week & weeks 4 weeks 1 week 


Spring Spring Spring Summ’r Summ’r Summ’r 
major minor vaca- major minor vaca- 
term term tion term term tion 

8 weeks 4 weeks 1 week 8 weeks 4 weeks 1 week 


Reduce the school course by one grade; and 
then arrange the teachers in five divisions or 
corps. One corps is to be resting, and four are 
to be working all the time. Every school will 
always have assigned to it one-fourth more 
teachers than are actually teaching, and one-fifth 
of the teachers will be away on regular leave of 
absence. About ten per cent. more teachers will 
then be required than now. 

Each teacher gets for vacation, first, the four 
weeks when there is no school. In addition, let 
each teacher take annually either a leave of ab- 
sence for one major term or two’ leaves of ab- 
sence for two minors. In this way, he will teach 
either three major terms and four minors or four 
majors and two minors,—by arrangement with 
the higher school officers. 

Moreover, the pay for the year will be appor- 
tioned throughout the 48 weeks. New York has 
long been paying every month in the year. It is 
the only equitable way. There should be a salary 
check at the end of each term and an additional 
check at the middle of each major term. 

It will be noted that each teacher gives 40 
weeks of service by this plan—the same amount 
as now. Of course, it gives mid-winter vacations 
to some, and long spring and fall vacations to 
others. There will doubtless be, for a time, a 
strong pressure to get June and July for vaca- 
tion; but teachers will soon learn that for adults 
in the northern part of the country and through- 
out the West other seasons have their advantages, 
especially when salary goes on just the same. 

By this plan, we can take our course of study 
and give certain subjects in the major terms only, 
others in the minor terms only, and a few in both. 
This will ease the overcrowded curriculum im- 
mensely. This alone is sufficient reason for the 
48-weeks’ school year. 

In fine, we have in this, the livest of all school 
movements to-day, a way by which to give to the 
boy and girl who is to leave school at fourteen 
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years of age, at least, eight times eight more 
weeks of school than now, which means that now 
he has from six to fourteen years of age 320 weeks 
of school and by this plan will have 384. He 
gains thereby a year and more,—64 weeks, or a 
year and a half of the present 40-weeks’ school 
years. 

Systems with nine-year elementary courses can 
drop to seven and a half, and those with eight- 
year courses can drop to seven. We shall lower 
the average age of high school entrance by a 
year, perhaps more. This feature alone will save 
vast sums of money to offset the larger staffs ap- 
parently required. 

The Cleveland movement is a good movement 
to join heartily. 


+ 
JUST TO BE A TEACHER. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City. 


Many have never asked seriously what it is 
just to be a teacher; that low grade school work 
is on a level with all other kinds of low grade 
work. In these days of organization, method 
and system, discipline and instruction, the teacher 
who spells his name with a little “t’” among edu- 
cators, psychologists, specialists, and faddists of 
all colors, hues, shades, and tints is seldom heard 
of, and yet the species is not entirely extinct in 
this land. But that man or woman who knows 
how to teach and who possesses that imperishable 
power and knows .how to use it, is of infinitely 
higher value to the child than all the rules, regula- 
tions, and directions formally issued by boards of 
education, or elaborate syllabuses and outlines 
prepared by superintendents and their hosts of 
assistants. The best of these, with all the assist- 
ance they can lend, can only help to make it 
possible for teachers under the most favorable 
or unfavorable conditions to show what they can 
do and nothing more. The one who is just a 
teacher always has a grip on his pupils which is 
mainly intellectual. To be a teacher one must be 
a complete master of himself, and show to his pu- 
pils that school business means learning, study, 
and that hard work is the order of the day, and 
every hour of the day, only to be interrupted at 
intermissions for play. There will be no place in 
his program for sarcasm, stinging comparisons, 
and carping criticisms, but there will be much of 
mental alertness, rapid questioning, pointed 
answers, insistence on exact statements and pre- 
cise meanings,—the concentration of the class 
on a single point till it is cleared up,—in short, 
the lesson analyzed, discussed, and put into a con- 
sistent whole before the end of the recitation. 
Such a teacher who is just a teacher never has to 
maintain discipline. Perhaps he does not know 
how, because he is a teacher, not a place hunter 
or a salary hunter. ' Such a one, because he is 
just a teacher, has few failures. Psychologists 
may find an unexplored field here in the analysis 
of those elements which are so characteristic of 
the really great man or woman who is just a 
teacher. We want more of them. 
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We were recommending a teacher to a certain 
county superintendent recently, and the first 
question he asked was: “Is she a good mixer?” 

“Mixer?” 

“Yes—will she mix with the people, or will 
she simply rotate in her classroom, and when 
school hours are over, hide away with her nose 
in a book?” 

We had to admit that she wasn’t a very good 
“mixer.” 

“Well, then, we don’t want her,” was the re- 
ply. ‘We are looking for teachers who will get 
out among the people; take a live part in the 
community; we need intellectual leaders for our 
parents as well as children, not mere hermits or 
lesson-givers,” 

The explanation put the teacher’s work in 
something of a new light. It had always been a 
kind of unchallenged idea with us that the only 
really necessary qualities in a teacher were schol- 
arship and pedagogical skill. But we wonder 
now. 

“Good mixer?” Is that one of the first essen- 
tials after all? 

Come to think about it, are not the teachers 
who get out among the people generally the 
most successful? Some of them even seem to 
succeed very well indeed, even though their 
scholarship is not the highest; while others with 
all sorts of titles to their names often utterly 
fail as teachers. 

Is this because the one is not a “good mixer” 
while the other is? 

Not for the world would we underrate the 
need for earnest study and ripe knowledge in a 
teacher. But to be a student and scholar is not 
to be a mere bookworm. The best students use 
books—many of them—but they don’t stop there; 
they study life in all as well. The only way to 
study life is to mix with it, to enjoy it, to appre- 
ciate it. 

To be a successful teacher needs more than 
mere scholarship, it needs leadership. No one 
can lead people, young or old, who does not know 
how to be one with them, who hasn’t social tact, 
poise, address, who is not a “good mixer.” 

“It is a great thing,” Superintendent Nelson 
once said, talking to teachers, “to feel comforta- 
ble in the presence of others and to be able to 
make them feel comfortable, too.” 

Teachers, of all people, ought to possess in the 
highest degree the true social instinct. If they 
have not such a social instinct, they should culti- 
vate it. There is nothing that will win them suc- 
cess more quickly and surely than this quality. 

There is no place for “offishness,” “uppish- 
ness,” or “snubbishness” in the teacher. Better 
go more than half way in getting acquainted with 
the people among whom you live than lose the 
force that comes from their co-operative sym- 
pathy by standing apart and aloof. 
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GOOD MIXERS. 


BY HOWARD R. DRIGGS, 
Utah Norma! School. 


The school patrons want your friendship. 
They are backward usually about seeking it, for 
they look upon the teacher as one of superior 
training. But they appreciate attention and help 
when it. comes from a kindly spirit. 

Teachers ought also to take an active interest 
in the doings of the community. To every move- 
ment for better things—for waterworks, electric 
lights, a public library or park, or fair, the teacher 
should lend help and enthusiasm. Such help will 
be appreciated by the people. Without neglect 
of his school work the teacher can do much in 
many ways through himself and his pupils to aid 
good movements. 

The school, it should be remembered, has an 
outside as well as an inside. We are trying to 
train boys and girls for citizenship. How can 
any teacher expect to make active citizens out of 
the pupils when he is not an active citizen him- 
self? 

The monastic age has gone by. Our schools 
should not be cloisters. The school itself should 
reach out. It should minister to the parents as 
well as the pupils, Our ideals are rapidly chang- 
ing; the school of the future is to be an educa- 
tional workshop, the hub of the intellectual life of 
every community. Leadership as well as teach- 
ership is to be demanded of those who shall pre- 
side over the schools of the coming years. 
Teachers must prepare themselves to meet this 
demand. A strong indication of what is com- 
ing is in the call of the county superintendent for 
“good mixers.”—Utah Educational Review. 


WHEN LIFE IS A RACE, 
BY ELIZABETH TOWNE. 

If you were going to run a Marathon race 
would you prepare for it by sleeping until the 
last minute, then tumbling out of bed in a hurry, 
throwing on any old thing that came handy, and 
starting off at your highest possible speed? If 
you did you would certainly fall by the wayside 
before you had reached the half-way mark. 

And yet to the average man and woman every 
day is a little Marathon race with Time, and 
many of us begin it in just that haphazard sort of 
hustle. If we don’t hustle, we drag and com- 
plain, or we snap at every touch of those who are 
running the same little race beside us. When 
Hayes won the Marathon he trained for months 
beforehand. Every handicap of his living was 
laid aside; he ate the plainest food, kept regular 
hours, trained carefully every day, kept his mind 
ever polarized to the one thought of success in 
that race. 

The successful life is made up of a succession 
of successful days, every day being a little Mara- 
thon by itself. If we live a successful to-day, we 
make a wise preparation to live a successful to- 
morrow ; and so on, day after day, year after year, 
through our whole lives—December Nautilus. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE PROJECTION LAN- 
TERN AND SOME PROJECTION LANTERNS. — 


[Special Correspondence to the Journal of Education.] 


“Back to sense-perception” is a far cry. But 
it continues to be heard. Pestalozzi little real- 
ized, when he announced his famous dictum, that 
its echoes would resound beyond the boundaries 
of his own province. He builded larger than he 
knew. Teachers are to-day delving deeper and 
deeper into the mysterious processes by which 
the child comes to know. Every effort is made 
to bring the pupil into right relations with the 
thing to be known. As yet no improvement has 
been made upon the giving of knowledge by 
actual contact with the object of information. 
When the latter is impossible the closest approxi- 
mation to sense-perception must be made. Vari- 
ous means have been devised from time to time 
to bring this about. Excursions are resorted to 
where the distance is not too great. Descriptions 
of those who have traveled, as eye-witnesses, are 
often used. Pictures of objects or events as 
some man imagines them, or even actual photo- 
graphs, are growing in favor as media of instruc- 
tion. Owing to the general increase in efficiency 
and the reduction in price, the projection lantern 
is coming into use in our best schools by leaps 
and bounds. Already has it found its way, not 
only into the colleges and universities, but into 
the high schools, and now especially into the 
grades. With the lantern and plenty of good 
slides the possibilities of applying the doctrine of 
visualization to the teaching of the foreign en- 
vironment are without limit. 

A school is efficient to the degree in which it 
meets the needs of the community it serves. It 
may do this in two ways; first, by sending out 
graduates trained to do skilfully what society 
needs to have done. This is the prime purpose of 
the school. It is the ultimate object for which it 
exists. If it fail in this respect, scant justification 
can be made for its existence. Second, a school 
may serve its patrons by offering to those of the 
community unable to attend it regularly courses 
of general lectures by its teachers ; or more techni- 
cal instruction through institutes, books, bulle- 
tins, leaflets or other such means prepared by its 
instructors. This second. contact of the school 
with its community is a very important and satis- 
factory one. As the idea that school is life gains 
ground, this second function of the school gains 


in its possibilities. With it the question for every. 


school and each department of every school is 
how best to enter positively into the needs of the 
community. 

In southwest Wisconsin, in the region of lead 
and zinc ore, made historic by the name and home 
of the great General U. S. Grant, there is a state 
normal which through the science department has 
made a decidedly economic and efficient contribu- 
tion to the work of teaching. This institution is 
known as the Platteville State Normal school, 
and bears the distinction of being the mother of 


seven other state normals operated by the com- 
monwealth of Wisconsin. It was founded im 
1866, and through its doors have gone out as. 
graduates some of the great men of our country. 
One year ago in August W. J. Sutherland, at that 
time principal of the St. Paul City Training school, 


PRESIDENT SUTHERLAND. 


and late of the State Normal at Macomb, IIl., 
came to the presidency of the Platteville Normal. 
He has given the good work of his predecessors a 
great impulse. President Sutherland holds that 
a school should be an active part of the lives of 
the people it serves. He insists that the institu- 
tion shall not only meet the wants of the students 
within its walls, but that it shall do what it can to 
touch the people and their interests at every 
possible point. He gives to each department 
every encouragement and liberty compatible with 
the main purpose of the school to individualize 
strongly. In this respect the music department 
of the school is deservedly well known through 
the many beautiful and appropriate songs for 
children composed and published by the director, 
Professor F. F. Churchill. But publication has 
not been the only means through which this. 
school has made its services felt. The science de- 
partment, mentioned above, through the efforts 
of its head professor, William H. Dudley, has de- 
vised and perfected the simplest, most efficient, 
and most adaptable stereopticon for the use of 
schools now on the market. At the same time 
the price at which the instrument is being built is 
astonishingly low, bringing it within the reach of 
the small schools as well as the large ones, which 
is a distinct departure in this direction. For 
some years past Professor Dudley has been lec- 
turing, making lantern slides, and experimenting 
with his lantern, endeavoring to get it more and 
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more simple and portable, for the use of those 
who like himself travel and lecture much in the 
field, as well as for all kinds of projection work at 
home. Professor Dudley is himself an expert in 
the making of photographs, lantern slides, and in 
every phase of lantern and projection work, and 
in the various ways in which all may be made 
to assist in giving the student clear notions of the 
objects of instruction. In fact he has greatly ex- 


PROFESSOK W. H. DUDLEY. 


tended the field ot the visible. It is a positive 
joy to sit in his classroom and observe the possi- 
bilities of the lantern in the field of the biological 
sciences alone. But not in that field only. Pro- 
fessor Dudley is an enthusiast, and in a very short 
time he can convince even the most skeptical that 
his “Badger lantern” has a legitimate place in 
every phase of school work, and in every study in 
the curriculum. We believe that the uses to 
which the lantern may be put have not yet been 
surmised by the average teacher in our schools. 
Only a beginning has been made, and we there- 
fore take the space to describe Professor Dud- 
ley’s lantern, and to enumerate some of the uses 
to which it may be put. 


No. 1. 


Several considerations presented themselves in 
the construction of a lantern suitable for all pur- 
poses. In the first place, it must be one that 
could easily be carried from place to place. This 
made two features necessary—it must be light, 
yet strong and durable, and compact.: These fea- 
tures are perfected in the Badger stereopticon, 
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which is being manufactured under Mr. Dudley’s 
direction, for the lamp house is built entirely of 
aluminum, which is the lightest metallic building 
material that can be used for such purposes, and 
the folding mahogany baseboard, instead of the 
steel rods and heavy iron castings used in nearly 
all other lanterns, make it possible to put the en- 
tire lantern and a ten-foot screen into a case 
15 x 15 x 8 inches, weighing, all told, but eighteen 
pounds. 


Another thing that wes emphasized in this lan- 
tern was to make it adaptable to all kinds of sci- 
ence experimental work as well as to the projec- 
tion of slides. And it is marvelous how the in- 
strument with a few simple attachments lends it- 
self to all sorts of experiments with the micro- 
scope, in botany and zoology, physics, chemistry, 
etc. A pamphlet of directions for making a large 
number of beautiful and instructive experiments 
in all departments of physics and chemistry is 
now furnished with the lantern. 


No. 2. 

Thus with the microscope attachment slides in 
botany and zoology can be projected on the 
screen and discussed before the class are put to 


work on them in the laboratory. An ingenious 
device enables one to change instantly from mi- 
croscope slides to lantern slides and vice versa 


(G 
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No. 3. 


(see cut No, 2). The projection of crystals in the 
process of forming, and many other interesting 
chemical and physical experiments can be made, 
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Then there is a Vertical attachment for the pro- 
jection of many things that must be kept in a 
horizontal position. 

The reflectoscope attachment (see cuts 3 and 4), 
for throwing on the screen postcards, pictures in 
books, printed matter of any kind, etc., is the fea- 
ture of lantern work to-day that is in greatest de- 
mand. This feature in the Badger is a marvel of 
simplicity, lightness, and efficiency. With it we 
have seen a penny postcard thrown upon a 
screen with such perfection of illumination and 
coloring as to give every appearance of a five- 
hundred-dollar painting! And it is done with so 
little fuss and consumption of -current that the 
average “school marm,” either male or female, 
can run the thing without fear of the next minute 
being electrocuted. 


No. 4. 


To make a lantern and reflectoscope moderate 
in price so that all schools could afford to have 
one or more, and yet maintain a high quality of 
material and construction, was not an easy task. 
Professor Dudley did not sacrifice quality in 
order to produce a low-priced instrument, but he 
made it low to purchasers by cutting off the 
margin of profit which other manufacturers insist 
on having. The entire outfit illustrated.in Figure 
1 costs but-$36. It is complete for the projection 
of slides at any distance. The same lantern with 
reflectoscope, microscope, vertical attachment, 
and all costs but $75, from one-third to one-half 
what many others of inferior workmanship and 
value are selling for. 

An account of this unique industry flourishing 
under the shadow of a well-known seat of learn- 
ing would hardly be complete without mention of 
what is in some respects its most important fea- 
ture—we refer to the making and loaning of lan- 
tern slides. The beautiful slides are 
grouped in a _ traveling library of about 
fifteen hunered slides, on almost all phases 
of travel, biography, art, etc., which is loaned 
free to the purchasers of the Badger lantern. 
This has enabled scores of small high schools and 
graded schools to raise by home entertainments 
the funds necessary to purchase their outfit. Wis- 
consin is noted for its free traveling libraries. 
This is a move in the same direction, and worthy 
of emulation and praise. 


The man who is out of step with the times must 
try to get in step. The times will never get in 
step with any man above fifty, but a man of ninety 
may keep in step with the times if he really desires 
it above all else, 
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GOOD AND BAD TEETH. 
BY LEONARD P, AYRES. 


One of the principal causes of backwardness 
among school children is irregular attendance. 
The child who is absent from school cannot be 
promoted. One of the principal causes of ab- 
sence is illness. Our recent studies of the school 
histories of all of the children who graduated 
from the New York schools last June show that 
three diseases have been responsible for more 
than half of all the extended absences. These 
three diseases are measles, scarlet fever, and 
diphtheria. Boys are absent from school on ac- 
count of illness less frequently than girls, and 
their absences are of shorter duration. 

In this same investigation a study was made of 
the frequency of the different illnesses among dull, 
normal, and bright children. This disclosed the 
very interesting fact that. while most illnesses af- 
flict the three classes equally, there is one excep- 
ition, namely, accidents. Most of the recorded 
accidents overtook the dull children. Bright 
children have few accidents. 

In New York city the school children are given 
physical examinations by the school doctors. 
The study of the results of those examinations 
shows that children with even slight physical de- 
fects make slower progress through the grades 
than do those without defects. 

If we assume that a child without defects will 
complete the eight grades of the elementary 
school in eight years the records show that the 
average child with seriously decayed teeth will 
require eight and one-half years to get through. 
If children in Indianapolis are like their compan- 
ions in Massachusetts and New York, about 60 
per cent. of those have seriously decayed teeth. 

About 3,000 new children enter the schools of 
Indianapolis each year. If 1,000 of them have 
seriously defective teeth, it means that they are 
going to take half a year longer than the other 
children to complete the course. To give a child 
half a year’s schooling in Indianapolis costs $15. 
This means that the expense for bad teeth is about 
$27,000 a year. In proportion as these children 
receive dental treatment the amount of this waste- 
ful expenditure is reduced. 

Using the same basis of eight grades in eight 
years for the normal child, we find that children 
with defective breathing take 8.6 years to gradu- 
ate. The boy or girl suffering from enlarged 
tonsils will require 8.7 years to do the same work. 

The handicap imposed by adenoid growths and 
enlarged glands is still more serious. Children 
with adenoids spend 9.1 years in the eight grades, 
and children with enlarged glands 9.2 years. 

In general, the handicap imposed by such 
physical defects as the school doctors discover 
amounts to about 9 per cent. 


Yale College became Yale University in 1887, 
and Princeton College became Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1896, 

The school must aim at the largest efficiency of 
every child in after-school life, 
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SELECTED PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC.— (IX.) 


BY BRENELLE HUNT. 


FRAMING THE FLOORS OF SMALL BUILDINGS. 


Figs. 3 and 4 in the diagram show part of the 
floor frame of a small building like an automobile 
shed or small barn. The first timbers laid on the 
stone or brick foundations are called sills (see 
aaa). The timbers running across (B B B) are 
girders. These sills are joined at the corners, 
as shown in Fig. 1, which is a “halving-joint,” the 
front sill overlapping the side sills at the corners 
of the building. The two are held in place by a 
strong wooden peg (x). Fig. 2 shows how the 
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girder, which helps sustain the weight of the build- 
ing, is itself supported at the ends by resting on 
the foundation and being mortised into the side 


sills. 
4 PROBLEMS. 


1. How long will each of the two side sills be 
in Fig. 3? How long the two end sills? These 
being for a small structure may be only 6” x 6” 
stock. What does that mean? 

2. Compute the number of board feet in both 
side sills. Both end sills. : 

3. How could the number of board feet in all 
four sills have been obtained in one example? 
Show. 

4. The girder in Fig. 3 is 4”x6” and 15 ft. 
long. Compute the board feet. 

5. How much would the 5 timbers cost @ 
$28 per M.? How much @ $32 per M.? 

6. In the second building (Fig. 4) the sills are 
6” x 8” and the girders the same. Make a list of 
timber needed as follows, and compute the num- 
ber of board feet for each different kind:— 


2 6”x 8" sills ft. long contains ? bd. ft. 
2 6” x8" sills ? ft. long contains ? bd. ft. 


1 6”x 8” girder ? ft. long contains ? bd. ft. 
1 6" x 8” girder ? ft. long contains ? bd. ft. 


7. Compute the total number of board feet 
and the cost @ $30 per M. 

8. If the price were 16 2-3% higher what 
would the same lumber have cost? 

Examine Fig. 5 carefully. Tell which letters 
indicate sills and which girders. The chief use 
of the girders is to sustain the interior weight of 
the building, and they are not supported by a 
foundation as the sills are. What supports are 
used? (Look in your own cellars.) Where are 
they placed? Can you give any explanation of 
the arrangement of these girders? Explain the 
probable floor plan of the house, location of parti- 
tions, doors, etc. Girders are usually placed on edge 
to secure greater strength. (To find the reason 
try to bend your ruler flatwise and then edge- 
wise.) 

The other timbers (J J J) are floor joists, usu- 
ally made of spruce and set 16 in. apart from cen- 
tre to centre. When these have been set, the 
first flooring of boards is nailed on to give a sur- 
face to stand on before the side walls of the byild- 
ing are raised. 

PROBLEMS. 

1. How long are the two side sills? The 
two end sills? The main girder? The back and 
front girders? 

2. Fill in the figures needed in the following 
table :— 


2 sills 6” x 8” and 28 ft. long contain ——ft. B. M. 
2 sills 6” x 8” and 24 ft. long contain ft. B. M. 
1 girder 6” x 8” and 24 ft. long contains ft. B. M. 
1 girder 6” x 8” and 16 ft. long contains——ft. B. M. 
1 girder 6” x 8” and 12 ft. long contains ft. B. M. 

: Total ft. B. M. 


The floor joists are placed as indicated by the 
single lines in the diagram; they are placed on 
edge, and are mortised into the sills and girders. 
Those under the parlor would probably be ? ft. 
long, under the kitchen and dining-room ? ft. 
long? 

3. Count the number used under the parlor 
and compute the number of bd. ft., using 2” x 8” 
stock. 

4. In the same manner compute the number 
of bd. ft. mecessary (a) under the kitchen, (b) 
under the dining-room, (c) under the hall. 

5. Compute the total cost of the heavy timber. 
(sills and girders) @ $32 per M. 

6. Total cost of joists @ $30 per M. 

7. The whole floor as framed is now covered 
with the first rough flooring. Compute the num- 
ber of board feet needed. Compute cost @ $28 
per M. 


ESTIMATING COST OF LABOR. 


When a contractor undertakes to build a house 
he is called upon to give an estimate of the cost 
of the entire job. In order to do this he goes 
over the entire plan, estimating the cost of each 
detail much as we have done above. In estimat- 


(Continued on page 46.) 
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American Institute of Instruction, Providence, 

R. L., June 29, 30, and July 1 
CO-OPERATION WITH THE FARMERS. 

It is more and more apparent that the public 
schools need all possible co-operation, and none 
comes so natural in the out-of-city districts as 
with the farmers, and the grange welcomes the 
co-operation of the school people. The national 
agricultural department is a pretty good educa- 
tional department. In Iowa Uncle Henry Wal- 
lace and his “Wallace’s Farmer” are a tower of 
strength for the schools and school people. The 
State College at Ames has recently put into this 
field State Superintendent E. C. Bishop of Ne- 
braska to work with the schools. In Michigan 
the Hesperia movement led the way for the clos- 
est relationship, and this has been intensified by 
the activity of the State College, through the edu- 
cational service of Professor- French, and the 
grange through such officials as Miss Jennie 
Buell of Ann Arbor. In Kansas Dr. Holden has 
recently been employed to work exclusively with 
the boys and girls of the rural communities under 
the direction of the State College. In Maine the 
schools and the grange have always been in 
hearty accord, while in Ohio the tangible results. 
have been most marked because of the ardent 
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support which the master of the state grange, F, 
A. Derthick of Mantua, president of the School 
Improvement Association, has given’ Dr. A. B. 
Graham of the State University of Columbus and 
S. K. Mardis of the state educational department 
and the School Improvement Federation. Mr. 
Derthick’s activity for the public schools is the 
more effective because he does platform work in 
other states, having spent several weeks recently 
among the granges of New England. In New 
York, Cornell University, through Dr. Liberty 
H. Bailey and other professors and instructors, 


led the entire country in service to the schools, 


both through lectures and the Nature Study 
Bulletins, which have been school classics. In 
this feature of the assistance the State College of 
Rhode Island at Kingston has been at the fore- 
front. In Illinois the co-operation has been of 
the closest because Frank H. Hall, long superin- 
tendent at Aurora, has been the state representa- 
tive among the Farmers’ Institutes, and in the 
State University at Urbana Professor Charles is 
in both the educational and the agricultural de- 
partments. In Wisconsin the county agricfltural 
schools and the county normals are usually in the 
same building, and do much of the work together. 
In Massachusetts President Butterfield of the 
Amherst Agricultural College brought the col- 
lege to the service of the public schools promptly 
by installing Professor W. B. Hart as educa- 
tional professor and instituting a summer school 
for school superintendents, a movement that has 
succeeded beyond the highest hopes of its advo- 
cates. Thus far the agricultural interests have 
usually taken the lead, but the time has come 
when the school people need to be ardently in 
sympathy with the co-operative possibilities. 


SENATOR JAMES H. STOUT. 


In the death of Senator James H. Stout of 
Menomonie, Wis., founder of Stout Manual 
Training Institute, the city, state, and nation met 
with an irreparable loss. We have neither known, 
nor known of, any man who put so much of his 
personality with his means into the founding and 
developing of an educational institution. 

He was born in Dubuque, Ia., on September 
25, 1848, and died in Menomonie December 8, 
1910. His father was one of the founders of the 
famous lumber firm of Knapp, Stout & Co. At 
the age of nineteen James H. Stout entered the 
employ of the firm at Dubuque. At thirty-two 
he went to St. Louis and took charge of their 
house in that city, and in 1889 he went to Me- 
nomonie and soon became the leading member of 
the firm. 

He early identified himself with the interests of 
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the public schools, and in the twenty-one years’ 
residence in the city he expended hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, personally, upon the schools 
of the city, making it by far the best school town 
of its size in the United States or in the world. 
At first he had associated with him in the installa- 
tion of the work in the public schools R. B. Dud- 
geon, now superintendent of Madison, whose ad- 
vice and counsel were invaluable, and for several 
years he has had as his administrator, adviser, 
and intimate friend Dr. L. D. Harvey, than 
whom no man in the country is better equipped 
for this service. 

No other educational institution in the world 
compares with this as a demonstration of what 
a public school, amply financed and skilfully di- 
rected, can be to an entire community and to the 
children of the great world beyond. 

It is cause for even national grief that Mr. Stout 
did not live to carry forward his work to the glori- 
ous triumph upon which he had set his heart. 

Everything has been done that need be done for 
the installation of an ideal school, for the fullest 
equipment and by way of manning it with choice 
personality, but there is ground for anxiety lest 
he did not adequately provide for its projected 
efficiency through the years before it. If not, 
the family, near or remote, will surely not let this 
institute fail to be a great monument to his 
memory, or, if they delay this, other men of large 
means are sure to come to the rescue; if not, 
the state will assuredly take it over and de- 
velop it. 

It was my privilege to know Senator Stout in 
his home and in his school for fifteen years. 
Many a night we sat in his elegant home till far 
after midnight, always talking from first to last 
of his far-reaching plans. No man was ever more 
in love with a great mission than was he. 

The greatest night I ever had with him was the 
one in which he detailed the way he happened to 
get into this great work. At different times, from 
different points of view, he would give different 
circumstances that led him into this work, and all 
were true, for such a life never comes from one 
or two or three experiences. The story he told 
re was this: The company of Knapp, Stout & 
Co. had on its pay roll a large number of men, so 
that sume 4,000 persons lived, year after year, on 
the money paid the head of the family by Knapp, 
Stout & Co. “Many a pay day,” said Mr. Stout, 
“T had a thrill of pride to. think that our business 
sagacity and enterprise provided a living for 4,000 
persons.” But he began to notice the habits of 
some of these men, notably the night after pay 
day. He observed the homes and their lack of 
comfort. He began to think of their children 
and the way they were growing up, and ultimately 
he said: “Of what avail is it to pay men the 
money to live on if their life is not worth living?” 
From that time till the day of his death he lived 
to make working men’s life worth living. Every 
dollar expended on his institute and every 
thought he gave to it had as its aim help to a bet- 
ter living in equipment, in spirit, and in purpose 
of all men and women in Menomonie and of 
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children at home and abroad. It was a most 
noble mission and one into which Dr. Harvey has 
entered with intense ardor. 
NEW YORK AND MONTCLAIR INVESTIGATION, 

The New York city board of estimates is to 
have the schools investigated. Since it is to be 
done, it is to be hoped that it will be done de- 
cently. 

A more difficult task has never been assumed 
by any city board, so far as we know, and the 
spirit of the board, so far as can be judged by its 
past actions, is such as to make a square deal 
virtually impossible. In a city with 700,000 chil- 
dren in school, with upwards of 12,000 teachers, 
it will be impossible not to find many things that 
are not “standardized.” In view of the difference 


we 


of opinion as to what is wise, it is impossible for - 


anyone to be satisfied with many things done ir 
any city. Let the superintendent of Boston and 
his assistants visit any city and tell what they 
honestly think of the wisdom of what they see, 
and they will criticise things enough to make a 
volume. The same would be true of the super- 
visors of any city regarding any other cities. 

Montclair, N. J., is said to have engaged a pro- 
fessor of Harvard to criticise their schools. This 
is the height of the ridiculous. This Harvard 
professor has his notions of what schools should 
be, and the schools of no city in America have 
been adjusted to his notions. Cambridge, in 
which he lives, has paid no special attention to his 
notions. If he should study the schools of every 
city in America and express himself freely, he 
would say that no city in America has satis- 
factory schools,—for they are not along his line 
of thought. For a man who has not been able 
to impress his notions upon even one city by 
virtue of his appeal and argument to be set up as 
authority by which a city is to know whether or 
not its schools are the best is the greatest ab- 
surdity of which we have ever known. 

Now, this is in no sense a reflection upon the 
professor of Harvard, for it would have been 
equally absurd had any other collegian been 
chosen who had never been a superintendent of 
schools and who had visited no considerable 
number of schools in a wide range of states. We 
speak of his inefficiency because he was selected 
by Montclair, and not because he is less efficient 
than any other man. similarly situated. He has 
never successfully administered any phase of pub- 
lic school education, and how can his judgment 
be of value? 

If Montclair should accept the professor of 
Harvard’s verdict and put their schools on his 
basis, and then ask any other college professor 
with distinct theories and no experience, the 
schools would be found equally inefficient. The 
same would be true every time that they called in 
a such an expert to the end of time. Even if, 
perchance, he should be sensible enough to say 
that the schools were doing as well as they could 
be expected to do it would signify nothing, for 
such a man’s opinion, be he whom he may, has no 
weight whatever, be it approval or disapproval. 
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We can conceive of no man whose judgment 
would be of any appreciable value. The only ap- 
proach to a decent investigation would be by a 
board with one collegiate theorist, one notably ex- 
perienced superintendent, one eminent high 
school prinoipal, one successful grammar school 
principal, one experienced primary supervisor, 
and one business agent of a city board of educa- 
tion. If we are to have investigations, let them 
be decent, and not a travesty. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


As was anticipated, the meeting of the Southern 
Education Association at Chattanooga, under the 
presidency of President D. B. Johnson of Rock 
Hill, S. C., was the largest and best in its history, 
enrolling 2,000. His presidential address was a 
notable feature of the session. The meeting was un- 
precedentedly unfortunate in the absence of three 
of the prominent speakers, among whom were to 
be Mayor Gaynor of New York city, Senator 
James B. Frazier, and State Superintendent R. L. 
Jones, all of whom were absent. Despite this 
serious handicap, Dr. Johnson succeeded in main- 
taining the interest at the height at every session. 
Superintendent D. A. Graves of Chattanooga 
proved a notable convention success, and Dr. 
John W. Abercrombie of the University of Ala- 
bama at Tuscaloosa delivered an epoch-making 
address, in which he made a grand plea for com- 
petent educational administration, adequate re- 
sources, and compulsory education. Miss Carrie 
Hyde of Winthrop College, South Carolina, alsa 
rose to the emergency with an intensely popular 
address. The election of Superintendent M. A. 
Cassidy of Lexington, Ky., as president for 1911 
was a recognition of one of the best city superin- 
tendents in the South. 


COUNTRY LIFE CONFERENCE. 


A call for the first Wisconsin Country Life Con- 
ference, to be held at Madison under the auspices 
of the College of Agriculture of the University of 
Wisconsin February 14-15, has been issued by 
Dean H. L. Russell. The purpose of this confer- 
ence is to bring together those who are interested 
in the social aspects of country life and to 
describe what has been accomplished through 
various agencies in this state. The program will 
include general discussions of the social and eco- 
nomic problems of country life in the state, and 
each afternoon will be devoted to a Round Table 
Conference on particular topics, such as the 
Functions of the Church, the Business Man, and 
the Farmers’ Organizations. Representatives of 
these various lines of activity in the country will 
describe what has actually been accomplished. 
The conference is held during the period of the 
' ten-days’ farmers’ course and those in attendance 
will have an opportunity to get in close touch with 
the economic phases of agriculture. 


SCHOOL JOURNAL TRIUMPH. 
The Colorado School Journal led in the great 
fight for restoring the million dollars lost to the 
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public school fund without fraud and without 
fault. ‘The constitution of the state provides that 
this school fund should remain inviolate, but in 
the years 1887, ’88, ’89, a great loss resulted from 
the investment of some of this fund. The state 
has voted to restore to the school fund the miil- 
lion dollars it has lost, and the Colorado School 
Journal led nobly in this great fight. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The directors of the American Institute of In- 
struction held their arinual meeting in Boston on 
January 7. It was unanimously voted to hold 
the next meeting of the A. I. I. in Providence on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, June 29, 30, and 
July 1. The meeting was more than usually en- 
thusiastic, a number of Rhode Island men being 
present, and the prospects are bright for a large 
and interesting meeting. 


4 


WHY FEBRUARY 23-24-25? 

The public has gotten in such a finicky state of 
mind—even school people are catching it—that 
criticism is easy. For the first time the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence holds its meetings on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, and we have 
heard a lot of kicking, some of it hot-headed kick- 
ing. “Why Saturday?” they ask. 

The facts are easily gotten if one will ask. We 
are to use the Mardi Gras tickets. 
not good before February 21, and that does not 
get people from the North and East there until 
Wednesday afternoon. A Wednesday meeting is 
out of the question. 

Superintendent Schuyler F. Herron of Win- 
chester, Mass., says that in no single year since 
the public schools of Winchester were established 
has so much been done to safeguard the health of 
their pupils as in this. The same may be said of 
the schools of the United States. 


[llnois teachers will try to restore the two-mill 
school tax in place of the million-dollar legislative 
appropriation. This will add $3,400,000 this year, 
and this will be annually increased. 


Chancellor James R. Day of Syracuse Uni- 
versity says the country needs statesmen and 
thinkers more than it needs carpenters. 


The McGuffey’s Readers have had a wider and 
more prolonged use than any other series of 
school readers. 


There is a National Pure Air Association, with 
W. E. Watt of Chicago and W. H. Lynch °as 
secretary. 


We should not live to get a_ living, but,we 
should get a living in order that we may live. 


February 23-25: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Mobile. 


Columbia University received $2,357,979 in do- 


nations the past year. 
The curricula are getting a great shaking up. 
“Stand pat” has lost its cunning. 


These are. 
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THE “PANAMA LIBEL CASE.” 

That curious proceeding known as_ the 
“Panama libel case” has received its quietus in 
the United States supreme court. This is the 
case in which, at the instance of President Roose- 
velt, the New York World was prosecuted for 
publishing libelous charges regarding the acquisi- 
tion of the Panama canal. The United States 
claimed jurisdictign to punish the libel on the 
ground that copies of the paper containing the 
libel had been sold on federal territory, West 
Point, New York, and the post-office building in 
New York city, and that such sale was virtually 
a “publishing” of the libel, regardless of where 
the papers had been printed. The government 
therefore brought its prosecution under the law 
of 1898, which incorporated the criminal laws of 
the several states into the federal statute and 
made them applicable to federal reservations in 
the several states. The lower court quashed the 
indictment, and the supreme court, by a unani- 
mous decision, sustains its action, practically on 
the ground that the case might have been brought 
in a state court. : 


AGAINST PEONAGE. 


A decision of the supreme court, announced 
through Justice Hughes, declaring unconstitu- 
tional the “contract labor law” of Alabama, deals 
a death blow to the peonage system so long pre- 
vailing in that state. Under the law in question 
a laborer who entered into a contract to labor for 
another and quit before money advanced under 
the contract had been repaid was guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and his quitting was made prima facie 
evidence of intent to defraud. Nothing was said 
about race or color in the law, but in its practical 
application it made it possible to reduce negro 
laborers to involuntary servitude by getting them 
sentenced for failing to keep their contracts. Re- 
peatedly, domestic servants have been sent to the 
chain-gang under this pretext, on the mere 
declaration of their white employers. So iniquitous 
a practice cannot be too soon broken up. 


GUARANTEEING BANK DEPOSITS. 


The United States supreme court has upheld 
the constitutionality of the laws of Oklahoma, 
Kansas, and Nebraska, which provide for the 
compulsory co-operative guaranteeing of bank 
deposits. The decision of the court, of course, 
does not touch the question of the wisdom or ex- 
pediency of such laws; it only affirms that if these 
states or other states want such laws there is 
nothing unconstitutional about their enactment or 
enforcement. Under the laws in question, wild- 
cat financiering derives encouragement from the 
fact that the funds of the strongest and most 
conservative banks may be drawn upon to make 
good the losses incurred through the recklessness 
or dishonesty of the management of other banks. 
This is comforting to the depositors, but rather 
hard on conservative bankers. 


THE LATEST “TRUST” CASE. 
The latest federal prosecution of trusts is one 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


of the most sensational. It is based on the dis- 
covery of a hard-and-fast contract for the contre! 
of the steerage traffic between Europe and the 
United States, to which nearly all the transatlan- 
tic steamship companies participating in the 
steerage business are parties. “One of the pro- 
visions of this contract is the settihg aside of cer- 
tain steamships as “fighting steamers” to com- 
pete at cut rates with steamship companies which 
are not in the combination. The Russian volun- 
teer fleet, it is charged, was driven out of busi- 
ness by this process, and the Russian-American 


‘line kept in business only by joining the com- 


bination against its will. Altogether, the thirteen 
companies named as defendants are said to control 
ninety per cent. of the steerage traffic. The gov- 
ernment asks the courts to declare this contract 
illegal and a violation of the anti-trust act, and it 
also asks the courts to enjoin the companies from 
entering or clearing any vessel from any port of 
the United States while the contract remains in 
effect. This, certainly, is a drastic demand. 
AVIATION ACCIDENTS. 

The killing of two of the ‘most daring Ameri- 
can aviators in one day—Moissant at New Orleans 
and Hoxsey at Los Angeles—emphasizes anew 
the dangers of the new sport. These deaths, 
which occurred. on December 31, make a total 
of eleven for that one month. Moissant was the 
first aviator to’carry a passenger from Paris to 
London, and he won a prize last October for ‘a 
spectacular flight around the statue of Liberty in 
New York harbor. Hoxsey, a few days before 
his death, won the world record for altitude, 
reaching a height of 11,474 feet. It is not easy to 
separate the rational from the irrational in some 
of these daring ventures. Some of them ad- 
vance the development of flying machines, while 
others are merely acts of foolhardiness. 

THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 

The condition of the national treasury at the 
opening of the new year was much better than a 
year previous. During the first half of the fiscal 
year ending January 1, 1910, the deficit—not in- 
cluding the Panama canal expenditures—was 
about $24,000,000. During the corresponding 
period ending January 1, 1911, it was only 
$4,000,000. The greatly improved state of af- 
fairs in the post-office department is due, in part, 
to wise economies of administration and in part 
to the largely-increased business of the depart- 
ment. People who regard the post-office as a 
barometer of the business interests of the coun- 
try should be cheered by the fact that during so 
short a period as nine years, the sales of stamps, 
the number of money orders, and the value of 
money orders have doubled. 

POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS IN OPERATION. 

The postal savings bank system is now actu- 
ally in operation in this country, although on a 
very small and tentative scale. In forty-six 
offices—one in each of the states—accounts were 
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ing the probable cost of labor, the floor and other 
parts of the building are divided into “squares.” 
A “square” is 100 sq. ft. 
Ill.: In constructing the floor of a building 30 
ft. x 28 ft.:— 
30 x 28 840 


= 8.4 squares. 
100 100 

8. Find the number of “squares” in the floor 
of the house last studied. Estimating the cost 
of labor at $1.50 per square for framing the floor 
and $1.40 per square for boarding, what is the 
entire estimate for labor? 

9. Estimate the cost of labor in framing a 28 
ft. x 32 ft. floor at $1.60 per square, and $1.50 per 
square for laying first floor. 

10. Estimate for 25 ft. x 30 ft. floor—framing 
@ $1.75, flooring @ $1.65. 

li. If a carpenter is paid $3.28 (Boston scale, 
1906) per day of 8 hrs., and can lay 300 sq. ft. of 
rough floor, what is the cost per square? 

12. If he can only lay 200 sq. ft., it brings the 
cost of labor up to what for 1 square? 

13. Two carpenters working together, each 
paid $3.50 per day of 8 hrs., can frame about 
600 sq. ft. How many squares is this? What 
is the cost per square? ; 

14. Estimating in another way, the labor of 
placing sills, girders, etc., is sometimes given at 
$10 per M.,i. e., per 1,000 ft. of timber laid. 
What would be the estimated cost of framing the 
last house? 


THE KEYNOTE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT J. D. SIMKINS, 
Newark, Ohio. 

What indicates the ‘ttend of greatest progress? 
Nothing else, new at this time, is so self-evident an up- 
lifting influence as the unprecedented interest in youth, 
the aim being to bring about a higher social efficiency 
in coming generations of adults. It is mind as well as 
matter; soul as well as body; love as well as lands; and 
courage, honesty, and sense, with which the people, the 
product of our public school system, have emblazoned 
the oriflame of the new century. Of course, the more 
complete realization of this thought is to be worked out 
in the years to come. The real power of the public 
school has been discovered, and, as the means of inspir- 
ing a moral, truthful, and courageous citizenship is to be 
the great work of the century; they, the schools, with the 
aid of a score of other societies and institutions looking 
to the same end, will earnestly imbue the minds of an 
increasingly large number of children with the idea that 
the only happy and successful life must include work, 
virtue, truth, and good citizenship. So the next genera- 
tion is to do a greater work than any that has preceded 
it; not in invention, discovery, tariff schedules, or in 
further industrial and commercial exploitations, but in 
bringing to a more complete realization the most sig- 
nificant thought in the mind of the nation to-day, 
namely. the desire for higher ideals in man’s duty to his 
fellow-men and to society. We must remember that the 
next adult generation is now in our schools, and that 
we are to promulgate what they shall execute. While 
we, school people, are generally conservative and slow 
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in initiative, we have this advantage to-day: Nearly 
every city or cOmmunity has several persons who are 
giving concrete daily illustrations of how to reach the 
hearts even of many incorrigibles; from these we must 
learn. 

Now, the world is better to-day than ever before, and 
is growing still better; yet, we are not to dismiss lightly 
from our minds the frauds that come to light in our na- 
tional life and the evils of social life, on the plea that 
these are hackneyed subjects, because back of each 
criminal and each outcast are usually several teachers 
that failed to make truth and virtue the ruling motives of 
life in such individuals. I must try to learn a lesson 
from the fact that some of my former pupils had to be 
taken in hand by corrective institutions. It may not be 
expected that the teache? make over all such pupils, but 
it may be expected that the ratio of the criminal and 
wayward classes shall decrease. They tell us that crime 
is costing $600,000,000 annually—about twice as much as 
our public schools. Let us assume our full share of re- 
sponsibility and earnestly try to lessen this cost, and 
thereby decrease one of the nation’s greatest financial 
burdens, as well as reduce the sufferings of those upon 
whom the criminal plies his vocation directly and the 
sorrow of those ‘indirectly affected, including the crimi- 
nal’s relatives and friends.—Address as President of Cen- 
tral Ohio Association. 


A NORMAL SCHOOL DEPARTURE. 


[Special Correspondence to the Journal of Education.] 


The two literary societies of the Keystone Normal 
school, Kutztown, Pa., observe their anniversaries with 
a literary and musical program. Formerly the orations 
were on as many themes as there were speakers. Then 
they tried a new plan. A central theme is chosen, and 
the whole takes the form of ‘a symposium. The first 
was by the Keystone Literary Society, which gave a 
Longfellow program, and at the close presented a large, 
finely-framed portrait of the “Children’s Poet” to be 
hung on the walls of the chapel. The rival society fol- 
lowed the example, and now on the chapel walls are 
hnnging Longfellow, Whittier, Franklin, Independence 
Hall, Sir Galahad, Miss Frances Willard, Caxton show- 
ing his first print to the king, home of John Howard 
Payne, Hovenden’s “Breaking Home Ties,” the “Casket 
Scene from the Merchant of Venice,” a 30x40 photo- 
graph of “The Delaware Water Gap” (presented last 
February at a symposium on “Conservation,” and this 
splendid Copley print of one of the paintings in the 
governor’s reception room in the Pennsylvania capitol. 
Besides these, one society at a symposium on the ‘*The Lure 
of the Unknown” (when Peary came from the pole) pre- 
sented a fine statue of the ‘“‘Winged Victory of Samo- 
thrace,”’ and the other society. in 1909, the centenary of 
the “wonderful year,” gave a _ bronze tablet bearing 
Lincoln's Gettysburg address mounted on a large ser- 
pentine slab, the latter fastened upon the wall of the 
entrance corridor of the school. These gifts stimulated 
the graduating classes to like endeavors, which resulted 
in placing in the chapel: (1) a fine large photograph of 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, state superintendent and formerly 
for sixteen years principal of this school; (2) a large 
bust of Lincoln; (3) ditto of Washington; (4) a silk em- 
broidered Pennsylvania state flag, duplicate of the ones 
in the capitol at Harrisburg and costing $150; and (5) a 
large silk United States tag to flank the state flag, 
while outside there were given: (6) marble steps to the 
main entrance; (7) cornerstone to the new model school 
buildjng: (S) cornerstone to the new gymnasium; (9) 
marble steps to the new model school, and (10) last but 
not least, last commencement a fine tower clock, the 
works alone of which cost $500. As a result of these 
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gifts the trustees decided a year ago to fresco in oils 
the large chapel, and this year to begin frescoing the 
recitation halls by frescoing in beautiful and suitable 
design the recitation room of the department of psy- 
chology and higher English. Besides all this, as the 
gift of pupils, teachers, and the trustees, we have a 
number of finely-framed large pictures in recitation 
rooms and corridors, among them, as I recall at this 
moment, Priscilla and John Alden, Shakespeare and 
his friends, a number of poets (for literature room), 
Heidelberg castle, St. Peter’s at Rome (for history 
room), Columbus (for mathematics room), portraits of 
noted scientists (for physics room), and very large car- 
bons of the Colosseum and the Roman forum in the en- 
trance corridor. The literary effect upon the students 
is second only to the artistic effect upon the rooms of 
the building. 


STATE AND TERRITORIAL SUPERINTENDENTS 
WITH OFFICIAL TITLE. 


United States, Elmer E. Brown, Com. of Education. 
Alabama, H. J. Willingham, State Supt. of Education. 
Arizona, Kirke T. Moore, Supt. of Pub. Instruction. 
Arkansas, George B. Cook, State Supt. of Pub. Inst. 
California, Edward Hyatt, State Supt. of Pub. Inst. 
Colorado, Mrs. Helen M. Wixson, State Supt. of Pub. In. 
Connecticut, C. D. Hine, Sec. State Board of Education. 
Delaware, T. F. Clark, Sec. State Board of Education. 
District of Columbia, A. T. Stuart, Supt. of Dis. Schools. 
Florida, Wm.,M. Holloway, State Supt. of Pub. Inst. 
Georgia, J. M. Pound, State School Commissioner. 
Idaho, Miss Grace Shepuerd, State Supt. of Pub. Inst. 
Illinois, Francis G. Blair, State Supt. of Pub. Inst. 
Indiana, Charles Greathoues, State Supt. of Pub. Inst. 
Iowa, A. M. Deyoe, State Supt. of Pub. Inst. 

Kansas, E. T. Fairchild, State Supt. of Pub. Inst. 
Kentucky, Elisworth Regenstein, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
Louisiana, T. H. Harris, State Supt. of Education. 
Maine, Payson Smith, State Supt. of Pub. Schools. 
Maryland, M. Bates Stephens, Sec. State Board of Edu. 
Massachusetts, David S. Snedden, Sec. State Bd. of Ed. 
Michigan, L. L. Wright, State Supt. of Pub. Inst. 
Minnesota, C. G. Schulz, State Supt. of Pub. Inst. 
Mississippi, J. N. Powers, State Supt. of Edu. 
Missouri, Evans, State Supt. of Pub. Schools, 
Montana, W. E. Harmon, State Supt. of Pub. Inst. 
Nebraska, E. C. Bishop, State Supt. of Pub. Inst. 
Nevada, Orvis Ring, State Supt. of Pub. Inst. 

New Hampshire, H. C. Morrison, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
New Jersey, C. H. Baxter, State Supt. of Pub. Inst. 
New Mexico, J. E. Clark, Supt. of Pub. Inst. 

New York, A. S. Draper, Commissioner of Education. 
North Carolina, J. Y. Joyner, State Supt. of Pub. Inst. 
North Dakota, , State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
Ohio, Frank W. Miller, State Com. of Common Schools. 
Oklahoma, E. D. Cameron, Supt. of Pub. Inst. 

Oregon, L. R. Alderman, State Supt. of Pub. Inst. 
Pennsylvania, Nathan C. Shaeffer, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
Rhode Island, Walter E. Ranger, Com. of Pub. Schools, 
South Carolina, John E. Swearington, State Supt. of Ed. 
South Dakota, C. G. Lawrence, State Supt. of Pub. Inst. 
Tennessee, R. L. Jones, State Supt. of Pub. Inst. 
Texas, F. M. Bralley, State Supt. of Pub. Inst. 

Utah, A. C. Nelson, State Supt. of Pub. Inst. 

Vermont, Mason S. Stone, State Supt. of Pub. Inst. 
Virginia, J. D. Eggleston, Jr., State Supt. of Pub. Inst. 
Washington, Henry B. Dewey, State Supt. of Pub. Inst. 
West Virginia, Morris P. Shawkey, State Supt. Pub. In. 
Wisconsin, C. P. Cary, State Supt. of Pub. Schools. 
Wyoming, A. D. Cook, State Supt. of Pub, Inst. 
Alaska, S. Jackson, General Agent of Education. 
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Hawaii, W. H. Babbitt, Supt. of Education. 
Porto Rico, E. G. Dexter, Commissioner of Education. 
Philippine Islands, David P. Barrows, Supt. of Ed. 


WHO WILL HELP HIM? 
Winsted, Conn. 

Dear Mr. Winship: I have been experimenting with 
humidifiers, and so far haven’t succeeded in finding a 
satisfactory one. This issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tion reverts to the subject interestingly, and I wish you 
would advise me where I can procure a thoroughly ef- 
fective humidifier. 


W. D. 


COMMENT UNNECESSARY. 


Dear Mr. Winship: In Musical America of recent date 
I read the following quotation from Harvard’s ex-presi- 
dent, Dr. Charles Eliot. Dr. Eliot was speaking before 
the Vocational Guidance Conference, and said: “We 
must teach more music and drawing, which are more 
valuable and necessary than anything except the barest 
elements of reading and writing.” 

In view of this opinion from our leading educator, 
what do you think of the following from a supervisor 
of music in an Iowa town?: “...I1 only wish we 
could afford to buy more music books. For the last 
four years the children and I have earned, by means of 
public recitals, every penny we have had to buy music.” 

Comments are not necessary. 


M. R. P. 
DR. GEORG KERSCHENSTEINER. 


Dr. Georg Kerschensteiner was born at Munich, Ba 
varia, July 29, 1854; attended the common schools and 
graduated from the normal school shortly before his 
seventeenth year; taught school for the following two 
years; graduated at the age of twenty-three; studied 
mathematics and physics at the university, receiving his 
degree of Ph. D. at the University of Munich in 1883; 
assistant at the Melanchton Classical College at Nurem- 
berg until 1890; University ‘of Schweinfurt 1890-’93; dl- 
rector of the Ludwigs gymnasium at Munich 1893-1895; 
superintendent of schools, Munich, 1895 to the present. 
Between the years 1883-1895 Dr. Kerschensteiner was 
active in scientific researches in the department of higher 
mathematics and physics, and since that time he has 
transferred his energy and talents to the field of peda- 
gogy. His first famous production in this latter field, 
dated 1890, was the essay entitled “The Civic Education 
of the German Youth,” which received the prize offered 
by the Royal Academy at Erfurt. In this essay he set 
forth the principle that adequate education should in- 
clude complete preparation for economic productivity in 
which the worker finds personal satisfaction and the ex- 
pression. of his own self, together with a thorough 
grounding in the moral principles that apply to modern 
community life, whereby the worker realizes his one- 
ness of interest with his co-workers and the state as a 
whole. 

Since Dr. Kerschensteiner became superintendent of 
schools in Munich in 1895 he has been engaged in put- 
ting into practical effect his views on education, and his ° 
great success has come from the fact that having a 
broad, comprehensive, and, if you will, philosophicat 
understanding of educational problems, he has also the 
spirit of the practical investigator and man of affairs. 
To make the education of Munich fruitful in good citi- 
zenship—that has been his constant goal. 

In 1897 Dr. Kerschensteiner secured from the council 
of Munich a provision that boys should be compelled to 
attend school for eight years, In case they become ap- 
prentices before the end of their school age, provision 
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must be made by the employers to allow them to take 
advantage of the instruction offered in the Continuation 
schools. Employers must release from work, for either 
a whole day in the week or for two half days, every boy 
coming under the statutory provision. There are in 
Munieh fifty-two Trade schools and twelve Continuation 
schools in which instruction in almost every trade 
which is to be found in Munich is provided. These 
schools are handsomely housed, finely equipped with 
laboratories and shops, and manned by a corps of effi- 
cient and practical teachers. The system as it is at 
present constituted is one of the finest examples in the 
world of the correlation of public education with the in- 
dustrial and social needs of a community. Dr. Kersch- 
ensteiner’s close connection with the admirable school 
system of Munich makes him a welcome visitor to this 
country, where educators are at present more actively 
interested in the subject of industrial education than in 
perhaps any other topic. 


UNION SUPERVISION IN MAINE. 


The latest figures on district supervision in Maine 
give:— 


Towns comprising unions........... 174 
Unions formed in 19038............cccccceececeess 2 
Unions formed in 1907............... 5 
Unions formed in 1908................. 22 
Unions formed in 1909................ 
Unions formed in 1910..... 19 
Schools in towns comprising school unions...... 2,028 
Population in towns comprising school unions.. 94,655 
Superintendents elected for three years...... ade 9 
Superintendents elected for two years.......... 2 12 
Superintendents elected for one and one-fourth 

Superintendents elected for one year............ 41 
Unions paying a salary of $2,000............... . 1 
Unions paying a salary of $1,800.............. - 3 
Unions paying a salary of $1,750..... 1 
Unions paying a salary of $1,650................ 1 
Unions paying a salary of $1,600................ 2 
Unions paying a salary of $1,550......... 2 
Unions paying a salary of $1,500................. 5 
Unions paying a salary of $1,400...... 4 
Unions paying a salary of $1,300...... prouids bee 8 
Unions paying a salary of $1,250................ 1 
Unions paying a salary of $1,200............... 25 
Unions paying a salary of $1,050................ 5 
Unions paying a salary of $1,000...... nds ches 2 
Unions paying a salary of $900................. ‘ 3 
Unions paying a salary of $897........... behest i 1 
Unions paying a salary of $861.................. 1 
Unions paying a salary of $690...... Slabweidh's¥e 1 
Paid for superintendence of unions............ . $84,248 
Paid by towns for superintendence............ .. $33,739 
Paid by the state for superintendence...... ..e-. $50,509 


The sun and moon and stars are mine, 
The greenwood and the sea; 

Then what care I for jewels fine, 
Castle or barony? 


The beauty of the waking day, 
The glory of the eve, 

Are they not more than rich array, 
And wherefore should I grieve? 


A sunset cloud shall be my gown, 
A star shall deck my hair, 
i And these shall last when dust is strown 
O’er all your wealth and care. 
—Anonymous. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


INDUSTRIAL STUDIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Nellie B. Allen, k.i.chburg. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 335 pp. 
Price, 65 cents. 

One of the most notable books of the year is this 
presentation of industrial activities of the United States 
from the standpoint of the school. Miss Allen’s work 
in the State Normal school at Fitchburg, Mass., has at- 
tracted wide attention, and her writing has always been 
attractive to teachers. she has studied the industries 
skilfully, and yet she never writes from the standpoint 
of mere information, but rather as one with a patriotic 
message. To her the study of America’s great indus- 
tries is a noble patriotic activity. School boys and 
girls should be made familiar with the great industries 
which bind the nations into close relationship, and 
which bring us into touch with even the remotest parts 
of the world. To know tue United States as one of the 
great industrial nations of the world children must 
study its industrial life. “Industrial Studies” is written 
to hold the interest of children from the fifth grade up. 
and may be used either alone or in connection with a 
text-book. We are confident that pupils who have fol- 
lowed the lines of work here laid down have a broader 
knowledge of the country in general, a better idea of its 
importance, a more thorough understanding of the 
eauses which have contributed to its growth and rank 
among nations, than when they have approached it from 
any other point of view. 

MERRILL’S ENGLISH TEXTS: THE LIFE AND AD- 
VENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel 
Defoe. Part I. edited by Ernest C. Noyes, Normal 
high school, Pittsburg. New York: Charles E. Mer- 
rill Company. Cloth. (4x6.) 483 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

This edition follows the text of the edition of 1722, in 
the Harvard College library, with some modernizing of 
spelling, punctuation, and capitalization. The editor 
has given the volume the stamp of authority and schol- 
arliness. The introduction sets forth Defoe’s striking 
personality, the origin of Robinson Crusoe, and the 
reasons for its remarkable success. The notes direct 
attention to the style of the narrative and briefly give 
such explanations as are needed. The volume contains 
a portrait of Defoe and reproductions of the title-page 
of the first edition and of the map of the world from 
the fourth. edition. 


CICERO’S LETTERS. Edited by Ernst Riess of the 
Boys’ high school, Brooklyn, N. Y. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 396 pp. Price, 60 
cents, net. 

To provide a readable text for high school freshmen 
is the editor’s aim in this volume of the great Roman’s 
letters. Textual criticism is not given large place, as 
might be fitting in more advanced classes. In a lengthy 
and carefully-prepared introduction the editor tells us 
all about Cicero himself and the times in which he lived 
and spoke and wrote. This helps to make the old 
Roman very real to the pupil. Then follows the text 
of the letters themselves and the editor’s full and il- 
luminative annotations upon them,—the whole making 
just such a work as the student would prize in his Latin 
course. 


SPYRI’S WAS DER GROSSMUTTER, ETC. Edited 
by Sarah T. Barrows of the German department in 
Ohio State University. Limp cloth. 73 pp. Price, 
25 cents. 

SPANISH SHORT STORIES. Edited by Professor 
Elijah C. Hills of Colorado College and Louise 
Reinhardt of Colorado Springs high school. Cloth. 
323 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

The first of these two new books is a brief German 
text by Johanna Spyri, who is sometimes spoken of as 
the “Louisa M. Alcott” of German literature. The text 
is an attractive short story, well adapted for elementary 
work. Notes, exercises in translation, and a vocabu- 
lary are added. ‘ 

The Spanish stories are by some of Spain’s most noted 
authors— Valdes, Alarcon, Bazan, Trueba, and others, 
and are valuable in presenting differences of style, but 
all most interesting in subject-matter. In addition to 
purely Spanish writers, there is one story by a native 
of Costa Rica and one by a native of Chile. A full vo- 
eabulary is given, which contains the more irregular 
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verb forms, And also descriptions of the places and 
biographies of the noted men and women that are al- 
luded to in the text. The work is specially adapted to 
those who have already mastered a beginner’s book in 


Spanish. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE SOUTH. By Montrose 
J. Moses. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Cloth. Svo. Illustrated. 511 pp. Price, $2.50, net. 
There is in reality no literature of America as com- 

pared to the monumental literatures of the European 

and Asiatic countries. A study of our beginnings is in- 
teresting and valuable to all patriotic litterateurs’ This 
volume is an exceedingly thorough study of the litera- 
ture of the South. It begins as far back as Captain 
John Smith and George Percy and brings the considera- 
tion up to the present writers, such as John Fox, Jr., 
and Ellen Glasgow. Such a work covering all the his- 
torians, orators, humorists, novel writers, editors, and 
poets necessarily throws a strong light on the historical 
development of the South. A complete bibliography is 
a valuable asset of this scholarly work. 


BASY STANDARD FRENCH. By Professor Victor B. 


Francois of New York. New York: American Book 

Company. Cloth. 16mo. 172 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

'hirty stories, selected from the best French writers, 
are herein grouped together, for second year reading. 

The selection has been made by a professor of French 

in the Coliege of the City of New York, and he is evi- 

dently able to make selections suitable for class work. 

There is naturally great variety of subject and style iu 

them, and they are full of action and interest. There 

are annotations, composition exercises, and complete 
vocabulary. 

WITH SULLY INTO THE SIOUX LAND. By Joseph 
Mills Hanson. Illustrated by John W. Norton. 
“Among the Sioux” Series. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. Cloth. 407 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is a vigorous story of uncivilized and civilized 
war, if there can be sucha thing, a story of Indian 
wars and of the Civil war. 


DROSTE-HULSHOFF’S DIE JUDENBUOCHE. Edited 
by Dr. Ernst O. Eckelmann. New York: American 
Branch of Oxford University Press. Cloth. 12mo. 
161 pp. Price, $1.00. 

In his careful and instructive introduction the editor 
informs us of the story on which this work of Annette 
von Droste-Hulshoff was based. Her grandfather told 
her the story when she was but a child. It was of a 
German farmhand who slew a Jew near Paderborn, es- 
ecaped tue hand of justice, was taken prisoner by pirates 
and sold into captivity, and after seventeen years of 
bondage he returned home and hanged himself on the 
identical tree where the murder had been committed. 
This crude material was taken by the creative genius 
of this German authoresg and made into the beaten gold 
of literature. While the story itself interests the stu- 
dent profoundly, the German of the text is of the very 
best. The editor by his simple annotations makes clear 
all naturally obscure references, and he also adds a very 
complete German-English vocabulary. 
LONGFELLOW, AND OTHER BSSAYS. By Profes- 

sor William P. Trent of Columbia University. New 

York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Oo. Cloth. 12mo. 244 

pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

It is not invidious to say that Professor Trent is one 
of the ablest literary critics in America to-day. He is 
as fair as he is discriminating. He misses nothing in 
his estimates that is worthy of eulogy, nor anything that 


' is but weakness to escape his discerning eye. To have 


so trustworthy a writer guide us in the literary meas- 

urement of such men as Longfellow, Scott, Spenser, Dr. 

Johnson, Milton, Thackeray, and Poe, as he does in this 

group of essays, is of the highest value to one who de- 

sires to know such eminent men. And then his English 
diction is from an undefiled well. It is charmingly rest- 
ful to read his prose. It would not have gratified Dr. 

Johnson because of its lack of Latinity, but it will not 

fail to delight every reader who is fond of good English. 

This volume is a worthy successor to other volumes 

from the same gifted pen. 

SIGURD: A POEM. By Arthur Peterson. Philadel- 
phia: George W. Jacobs & Co. Cloth. 8vo. 185 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

In this volume we have in charming poetic form that 
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story of the Viking days that is found in all the litera- 
ture of northern Burope,—especially German, Danish, 
and Scandinavian. The story has been revived in recent 
years by the compositions—music and libretto—of Wag- 
ner. Sigurd, Brunhild, and other Nibelungens are well- 
known characters to-day, especially to the patrons of 
European opera. The poem by Mr. Peterson has sey- 
eral rivals in excellent verse, but he need not be diffi- 
dent at all about measuring his against theirs. The 
diction is all that can be asked, the metre is excellent, 
the portrayal of the characters and the incidents con- 
nected with them vivid and telling. Those who have 
ever been interested in the Norse sagas, or who have 
read the thrilling story, “Thelma,” by Marie Correll, 
will find themselves highly gratified by the verse in 
which Mr. Peterson enshrines the story of “Sigurd.” 


SEBILLOT’S CONTES DES MARIUS. Edited by J. B. 
Mansion, Edinburgh. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Oo. 16mo. Cloth. 64 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

A brief French text-book with short stories from 

Sebillot, weaving together incidents from Brittany. 


. The editor has arranged exercises on the text and others 


for re-translation, and adds a full vocabulary. It is an 

easy text-book designed for beginners, and the text is 

= fag: interest. It is one of “Crowell’s Short French 
exts.”’ 


AMERICAN RED CROSS ABRIDGED TEXT-BOOK 
ON FIRST AID. General Edition. A Manual of In- 
struction. By Major Charles Lynch, U. 8. A. Phila- 
delphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. With fifty-five 
illustrations. Paper. Price, 30 cents, 

The standing of the Red Cross Society and all of its 
publications makes comment unnecessary. It is suffi- 
cient to announce that they have issued an illustrated 
edition of a text-book on “First Aid” and that the price 
is only thirty cents. 


TRY MURINE EYE REMEDY 


for Red, Weak, Wat Eyes, and Granulated Eyelids. 
No Smarting—Just Bye Comfort. 


Just Published 


THE STORY OF THE 
ROMAN PEOPLE 


BY EVA MARCH TAPPAN 
List Price, 65 cents, postpaid 


A History of Rome for Grades V—VI. 


OTHER TAPPAN HISTORIES FOR THE GRADES 


AMERICAN HERO STORIES for Grades V—VI. $.56. 
COUNTRY’S STORY for Grades VI—VII. 65, 
THE STORY OF THE GREEK PEOPLE for Grades V—VI. .g5. 
EUROPEAN HERO STORIES for Grades VI—VII. 66, 
ENGLAND'S STORY for Grades VII—VIII. 86. 


‘THE TAPPAN HISTORIES ARE 
NOW IN USE IN UPWARDS OF 
300 CITIES AND TOWNS IN 
NEW ENGLAND ALONE. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
Educational Department 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


es ; EMS of educational news to be inserted 
24 under this heading are solicited from 
uk hoo] authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
: should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
i should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


a January 12, 13: Nebraska Associa- 
tion of Superintendents and Prin. 
" cipals, Lincoln, Neb.; president, 
; Fred M. Hunter, Norfolk; secre- 
tary, W. H. Clemmons, Fremont. 


ee January 12,13, 14, 1911: National 
: Civic Federation, New York City. 


January 21, 1911: High School Mas- 

ters’ Club of Massachusetts, Bos- 
ae ton; president, Frank W. Whitney, 
Watertown. 


| February 14, 15, 16: Religious Edu- 
Association, Providence, 
4 


Ms ‘February 15, 16, 17: Oklahoma State 
Teachers’ Association. 


February 23-25: Department of Su- 
perintendence, Mobile; headquar- 
ters, Battle House; William M. 
Davidson, Omaha, president. 


> April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sa . April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Alabama Edu- 
cational Association, Mobile; 
Af president, A. F. Harman, Selma. 


April 28: Fairfield County (Conn.) 
Teachers’ Convention, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; president, Frederick S. 
Camp, Stamford; secretary, Miss 
M. Louise Collins, Stamford. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, V4. 


June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 


June 29, 30, July 1: American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, R. 
I.; Edwin C. Andrews, Greenwich, 
Conn., secretary. 


July 8-14: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


TOWNSHEND, A band composed 
of students has been organized at 
Leland and Gray Seminary. It con- 
sists of twenty pieces well propor- 
ES tioned in instrumentation, and prom- 
eee ises with faithful practice during the 

a remainder of the winter to be quite 
a credit to the seminary and to the 
town. Considering the difficulties to 
be met in making such an organiza- 
tion a success, great credit is due 
those who in any way are instrumen- 
tal in making it a success. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Edward Howard 
Griggs is lecturing in Jordan hall on 
Thursday evenings in January and 
February, upon “The Philosophy of 
Plato and Its Relation to Modern 
Life.” 

Superintendents Brooks, his as- 
sistants and the principals advise 
that the length of the school day in 
the Boston schools be increased, that 


the school dances in the evening be 


forbidden and afternoon dances re- 
stricted, that points in studies re- 
quired for graduation be increased 
from seventy-six per cent. to eighty, 
and that scholarship eligibility re- 
quired for membership on _ school 
athletic teams be increased. 


NORTHAMPTON. President 
Hmeritus Seelye of Smith, in his last 
annual report, takes a firm stand for 
discriminative salaries. He admits 
that instructors are seriously under- 
paid, recommends that increases be 
granted just as soon as the funds of 
the college permit, but urges that ef- 
ficiency be given its proper compara- 
tive reward. This proposition is in 
line with the suggestion made re- 
cently by Morris L. Cooke, the inves- 
tigator for the Carnegie Foundation. 


NEWTON. The work of the 
technical high school is supervised 
by twenty-five men widely known 
and highly respected, living in the 
eight centres of the city. 


NORTH ADAMS. The manual 
training work under Supervisor Ar- 
thur W. Trueby is heartily approved 
by all interested in this movement. 


SHIRLEY. George P. Campbell 
of Cambridge has been chosen as 
head of the industrial school for 
boys. He was a graduate of Har- 
vard in 1900. 


SOMERVILLE. The industrial 
school for boys in this city is well 
under way now, and plans are being 
made for a similar school for girls. 


WELLESLEY. In oe death of 
Miss Julia A. Eastman, founder of 
Dana Hall, one of the eminently suc- 
cessful girls’ schools of New Eng- 
land, the profession has lost one of 
its noblest women and Wellesley one 
of its most honored citizens. She 
was the author of several popular 
books for girls. 


RHODDB ISLAND. 


BAST GREENWICH. East Green- 
wich Academy has set about raising 
a fund of $75,000, of which $25,000 
will lift the debt and $50,000 will be 
an endowment. 


CONNECTICUT. 


WALLINGFORD. Clinton S. 
Marsh, who has been superintendent 
here for several years, has been 
elected as superintendent at Summit, 
N. J., at a substantial increase in 
salary. 


NEW HAVEN. Robert Lincoln 
O’Brien, editor of the Boston Herald, 
is to give the Bromley lectures on 
“Journalism” at Yale University this 
year. Mr. O’Brien was the famous 
Washington correspondent of the 
Boston Transcript prior to his promo- 
tion to the editorship of that paper, 
from which he recently retired to be- 
come president of the new Herald 
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Publishing Company and editor-in- 
chief. 

Yale has 15,958 alumni exclusive 
of summer school students. These 
are divided among the departments. 
as follows: Academical, 8,266; Shef- 
field scientific school, 4,019; law, 
1,843; theological, 940; graduate 
school, 609; medical school, 602; hon- 
orary graduates, 265; forestry, 196; 
fine arts, 24; music, 19. The geo- 
graphical distribution table shows 
the following figures: North Atlantic, 
10,400; South Atlantic, 700; North 
Central, 2,744; South Central, 428;. 
Western, 942; Hawaiian and Alaska, 
48; insular, 51; foreign, 488. The 
percentage of increase since the first 
publication of the statistics six years. 
ago is specially marked in the west- 
ern and south central sections, being 
forty-seven per cent. and thirty-three 
per cent. respectively, as compared 
with a total increase of twenty-six 
per cent. in the number of living 
graduates. The largest increases are 
in Texas, Arizona, Washington, and 
Georgia. Texas has 106 Yale gradu- 
ates, Washington 143. New York 
leads all the cities of the country, 
with 2,454 graduates. New Haven 
is next with 1,176. Among other 
cities largely represented are Chi- 
eago, Washington, Boston, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, Denver, 
and Minneapolis. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STA’ ES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURG. This city has: 
fallen into line in settling its school 
lunch problem. The furnishing of @ 
good iuncheon in the schools at a 
reasonable price is expected to put 
an end to a great deal of truancy. 
The Council of Jewish Women has 
announced that it will cook and fur- 
nish luncheons to the pupils for one 
cent, the plan to be started in the 
school in the poorest part of the 
city. Here there will bea fully- 
equipped kitchen, and, in order to- 
keep down expenses, the women of 
the council will cook the food and 
wait upon the children themselves. 
For one cent the child may have a 
hot meat sandwich and mashed or 
baked potatoes. More elaborate- 
spreads will be two cents and more. 
The bill of fare will be changed 
each day. 

Scientific men from all parts of 
North America attended the annual 
meetings of the American Geograph- 
ical Society, American Paleontologi- 
cal Society, and the Society of Geog- 
raphers. The geologists were in 
session December 27, the paleontolo- 
gists met on December 28, and the: 
geographers on December 29. 

PHILADELPHIA. The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Dental school 
will participate in a movement for 
the examination of the teeth of the 
school children of Philadelphia. Dr. 
Robert R. Parks, instructor in crown: 
and bridge work in the graduate 
school of the university, has charge- 
of the examination of the teeth of 
the children in West Philadelphia.. 
In addition to having sixty-five den- 
tists as assistants, he has obtained 
the service of thirty-five seniors of 
the dental school. The students will 
help in the work of testing the teeth 
of the 23,000 school children in West: 
Philadelphia. 

In the wil] of Mrs. Elizabeth Wil- 
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Yiamson Garrett there is a bequest 
of property valued at one million 
dollars, upon which is to be estab- 
lished a home for needy children and 
single women. The land, consisting 
of 200 acres, is situated near Phila- 
delphia, and is one of the finest 
pieces of farm land in the state. Be- 
sides the land Mrs. Garrett left the 
residue of her estate, which is esti- 
mated at $500,000, with which to 
erect suitable buildings and provide 
for the maintenance of the home. 
‘The will directs that the home shall 
‘be known as the Garrett-Williamson 
lodge, taking her maiden name and 
the name of her late husband to 
form the title, and direets that all 
needy children and single women 
shall be admitted to the home up to 
its capacity. 


A few studies in Philadelphia 
are here given: There are 173 
more boys than _ girls in the 
eight high schools. There are 9,145 
in the eight high schools. Of these 
189 are in the trades school, or about 
one in nineteen. About an eighth 
more boys than girls graduate from 
the high schools. The average per 
class in the high school is 2,572. The 
number graduating is 1,181, or a lit- 
tle less than fifty per cent. of the 
average to a class. The increase in 
high school students is about 1,000 a 
year. Nearly one-fourth of the pu- 
pils complete the eighth -grade. 
There are thirty-seven per cent. of 
the pupils older than their grade. 


DELAWARE. 


KENT COUNTY. County Super- 
intendent James BH. Carroll has is- 
sued a manual of schools and teach- 
ers that is interesting and valuable. 
It contains important information 
about school laws and a list of all 
teachers and school commissioners. 


NEW CASTLE COUNTY. Super- 
intendent Arthur R. Spaid has is- 
sued a manual of schools and teach- 
ers which is of exceptional interest. 
There are eleven pictures of school- 
houses with the teacher and pupils 
photographed with the building. It 
is an unusual grouping of schools 
and school buildings. It contains a 
list of teachers and schools. 


NEW JERSEY. 


NEWARK. This city has the best 
of recreation centres for young 
people. The girls have folk dances, 
and the boys have athletic exercises. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. The _ Baltimore 
Association for the Promotion of the 
University Education of Women of- 
fers a fellowship of $500 for the year 
1911-12 available for study at an 
American or European university. 
As a rule this fellowship is awarded 
to candidates who have done one or 
two years of graduate work, prefer- 
ence being given to women from 
Maryland and the South. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Miss Mar- 
garet Agnes Regan, one of the most 
widely-known and highly admired 
women in the school system, died on 
December 23. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


There are ninety-seven schools 
maintaining manual training courses 
and seventy-five maintaining domes- 
tic science courses. This is a gain of 
twenty-five per cent. in the former 
and thirty-five per cent. in the latter 
in one year. 

DEKALB COUNTY. President J. 
W. Cook of the Northern Normal 
school has for several years offered a 
prize for the first and second country 
schools making the greatest improve- 
ment, Dr. Cook inspects all the 
schools which enter the contest. 

McHENRY COUNTY. Superin- 
tendent A. M. Shelton has fitted up a 
model schoolroom in the courthouse. 
It is of great service to the directors 
in rural school districts. 

CHICAGO. More than 20,000 
students enrolled for the evening 
schools. More than 2,000 of the stu- 
dents were men and boys working at 
trades who took the _ technical 
courses in the high schools. They 
were instructed in blacksmithing, 
machine shop work and foundry 
practice, mechanical drawing and 
other trades. Attendance increased 
ten per cent. over 1909. Two- 
thirds of the pupils attending were 
foreigners who wished to learn the 
English language. 

Chicago University at its December 
convocation conferred 128 degrees. 

State Superintendent Francis G. 
Blair in Educational Press Bulletin 
gives these points on school laws in 
Illinois: ““No child shall be allowed to 
work more than eight hours in any 
one day. No child shall be employed 
at any work before 7 o’clock in the 
morning nor after 6 o’clock in the 
evening. No child under fourteen 
years of age shall be employed or 
permitted to work when the public 
schools of the district in which it re- 
sides are in session. The presence of 
any child under sixteen years of age 


‘in any establishment constitutes 


prima facie evidence of its employ- 
ment. ‘The superintendent of schools 
is authorized to administer oaths, but 
no fee shall be charged. No child be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen years who cannot read at sight 
and write legibly simple sentences 
shall be employed while a public 
evening school is maintained in the 
district, unless such child is a regular 
attendant at such evening school. 
Every child between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age not necessarily 
and lawfully employed, and to whom 
a certificate has not been issued ac- 
cording to the child labor law, must 
attend the entire time during which 
the school attended is in session.” 


AURORA. Professor Frank H. 
Hall, former superintendent of the 
state school for the blind at Jackson- 
ville, Ill, and inventor of a type- 
writer for the use of the blind, died 
in Aurora on January 3. He had 
been ill for several months with tu- 
berculosis of the throat. He was 
the author of eighteen text-books, 
notably “The Spiral Method in Arith- 
metic.” He was born in Mechanic 
Falls, Maine, February 9, 1841, and 
was educated at Bates College. He 
served in the army during the Civil 
war. In 1890 he was appointed su- 
perintendent of the state school for 
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the blind at Jacksonville and held 
that position nine years. Of late 
years he had been state superin- 
tendent of Farmers’ Institutes. 

MARISSA. Principal Roy Jordan 
had a most successful and valuable 
“corn day.”” This is the second year 
and the “corn day” is to be a per- 
manent feature. 


IROQUOIS COUNTY. 
Goodell has offered a cash prize of 
$50 to the school that makes the 
greatest improvement school 
grounds this year. 


INDIANA. 


DELPHI. Truant Officer Josepa 
Studebaker has secured a decision 
that the compulsory school laws 
reading from seven to fourteen 
years, means till the fifteenth birth- 
day. This has always been the -rul- 
ing of the department, but the offi- 
cers have often been cautious about 
vigorously enforcing it, but now 
there is a decision to this effect by 
the attorney-general, and it will be 
enforced to the full. 


WISCONSIN. 


JANKESVILLE. An admirable 
four-years’ course in agriculture has 
been introduced into the high school, 
and the popularity with which it has 
been welcomed shows that there are 
boys who realize that there are 
greater prospects on the farm than in 
the city. 


MINNESOTA. 


The state legislature has appro- 
priated $25,000 to aid in the teaching 
of agriculture in the high schools. 

MINNEAPOLIS. Bathrooms and 
manicure parlors in the grammar 
schools is the latest advance of the 
times along the lines of health and 
cleanliness. It remains for the East 
to follow the Middle West in mahy 
school ideas. 


KENTUCKY. 


LEXINGTON. Dr. James K. Pat- 
erson recently formally ended his 
tenure of office as president of the 
State University of Kentucky. He 
has held the place forty years, and 
in point of service was the oldest 
college president in America. His 
successor will be Henry 8S. Barker, 
until recently chief justice of the 
Kentucky court of appeals. Dr. 
Paterson was born in Scotland in 
1834. With Justin Morrill of Ver- 
mont he successfully carried through 
Congtess the Morrill act of 1890. 

Superintendent M. A. Cassidy of 
this city has been elected president 
of the Southern Education Associa- 
tion, H. L, Whitfield of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., and M. L. Brittain of Georgia 
as vice-presidents. 


ARKANSAS. 
BOONEVILLE. The Rhodes 


scholarship comes to a graduate of 
the public schools of this city who 
recently graduated from the state 
university. 


OHIO. 
BELLAIRE. Superintendent Wil- 
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son Hawkins sent a letter to the 
teachers which rallied them to re- 
newed activity in moral and physical 
training. He thinks the schools are 
doing quite well in the intellectual, 
reasonably well in the moral, but in 
many schools little or no attention 1s 
given to the physical training of chil- 
dren. He urges every teacher to 
give some definite attention to moral 
and physical training. “It ought not 
to be possible for a child to acquire 
round shoulders, curvature of the 
spine, evil habits of breathing while 
a regular attendant of the school. It 
is so easy to overlook these matters 
that it becomes necessary to sound a 
note of warning. Every school 
should. devote some time daily to in- 
struction and exercises that have for 
their end a more perfect bodily de- 
velopment of the pupils. A mere 
knowledge of these things will avail 
nothing unless this knowledge be- 
comes habit with the pupils. A few 
simple exercises can soon be learned 
and practiced both in the school and 
out by the pupils that will be a pre- 
ventive of bad physical development. 
The teacher who is really concerned 
about the future of the pupil will 
guard the moral and physical as 
closely as the intellectual. Under 
moral training every teacher can 
teach splendid moral truths in the 
way of ‘memory gems,’ poems, etc. 
Certainly every subject well taught 
has its influence upon the moral and 
intellectual development of the 
learner, but the teacher should be 
alert to use every opportunity for 
impressing moral truths upon the 
pupils. Each teacher shall study the 
individual child. Find out his needs, 
and whecher it be an intellectual, a 
physical, or a moral need, try to find 
a means of help. The future happi- 
ness and success of the child, the 
welfare gf the state and nation, the 
more. perfect development, of the 
race, all demand that those who 
have the child’s training in hand do 
not make it a one-sided development. 
Ignorance of what to do or how to 
do it cannot excuse the teacher who 
neglects so important a matter as the 
moral and physical welfare of the 
pupils under his or her instruction. 
It is the business of the teacher who 
is ignorant along these lines to get 
wisdom, but ignorance is not so 
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An Honest Policy Always Wins! 


NEVER So large a business! 
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NEVER more friends of the “ Holden System. ” 

NEVER adulterated our pure leatherette Book Cover 
material with cheap wood pulp. 

ALWAYS, for 28 years, have treated 


ALL SCHOOL BOARDS EXACTLY ALIKE 
“One Price and Very Small Profits” our motto. Free 
Text-books go to destruction at the rate of 

$500,000 A MONTH OF SCHOOL USE 
You can make your text-books last TWICE as long by 


adopting the “Holden System” combining Outside and 
Inside Protection. Samples and Information Free. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 1. HOLDEN, Secy. 


much at fault many times as indif- 
ference or carelessness.” 

YOUNGSTOWN. The Rayen high 
school continues to have a marvelous 
record in college students. In 1910 
there were graduates from Rayen 
graduating as follows: Carnegie 
Technical school (2), Case School of 
Applied Science (3), Chicago Kinder- 
garten College, Cleveland  Kin- 
dergarten Training school, Dana 
Institute, Harvard College, Mount 
Holyoke College (2), Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Ohio State 
University, Purdue University, Star- 
ling Ohio Medical College, depart- 
ment of dentistry, University of 
Chicago, University of Michigan, 
University of Michigan, department 
of law (2), University of Michigan, 
school of pharmacy, University of 
Wooster, Vassar College, Western 
Reserve University (4), Westminster 
College, Yale College, 

Rayen graduates attending college 
in 1910-’11: Allegheny College, Brown 
University (9), Buffalo College, Car- 
negie Technical school (8), Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie school, Case 
School of Applied Science (4), Cleve- 
land Kindergarten Training school, 
Cleveland School of Art, College of 
the City of New York (2), Columbia 
University, Cornell University (4), 
Dakota Wesleyan, Dana Institute (2), 
Harvard University (12), Heidelberg 
University (2), Hiram College, Jeffer- 
son Medical College (6), Kenyon Col- 
lege, Lafayette College, Lake Erie 
College (2), Lehigh University, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Mission House College, Miss Dana’s 
school, Miami College (4), Mount 
Holyoke, Northwestern University, 
Nurses’ Training school, Boston, 
Oberlin College (8), Ohio State 
University (16), Ohio Wes- 
leyan, Pratt Institute, Smith Col- 
lege (8), Starling Ohio Medical Col- 
lege, University of Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Michigan (8), University of 
Pennsylvania, University of Pitts- 
burg, University of Vermont, Un!- 
versity of Wooster (2), University of 
Wisconsin, Wellesley College (3), 
Wesleyan University, Conn., West- 
ern Reserve University (17), Western 
Pennsylvania Medical College, West- 
minster College (2), Women’s College 
of Baltimore, Williams College (2), 
Wittenberg. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 


PORT ARTHUR. John W. Gates 
of Chicago has given the Port Ar- 
thur Collegiate Institute $50,000 ad- 
ditional to his former gift. 


FORT WORTH. Last year the 
city raised $644,000 for new school- 
houses. Last year for the running 
expenses of the school there was 
raised $275,596, and this year it is 
$312,850. The colored children have 
a complete equipment for manual 
training, cooking, and sewing. 


TENNESSEE. 


CLARKSVILLE. Increased inter- 
est in scientific agriculture is giving 
an impetus to the co-operation of the 
state agricultural college and the 
high schools. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


RALEIGH. An effort is now be- 
ing made to pass a child labor law 
this session prohibiting the employ- 
ment of any child under fourteen 
years of age. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
HATTIESBURG. The new nor- 


"mal college is to be located here and 


President H. L. Whitfield of the In- 
dustrial Institute is to be its presi- 
dent. 

MERIDIAN. President B. J. 
Lowry of Blue Mountain College is 
to make the race for the nomination 
for governor. 


OKLAHOMA. 


This state bids fair to lead the 
country in consolidation of rural 
schools. One such consolidated 
school has 350 pupils. In some town- 
ships as many as twenty convey- 
ances are employed in transporting 
the children. 

SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN DIEGO. The people of this 
city have just voted $200,000 bonds 
for the erection of buildings for the 
most modern polytechnic high school. 
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Superintendent Duncan MacKinnon 
plans to erect separate buildings for 
various departments, instead of one 
large building. He and the board of 
education have just completed an au- 
tomobile tour of all southern Califor- 
nia cities to learn the latest in poly- 
technic lines. 

This year the experiment of milli- 
nery in the grammar grades is being 
tried. It is given to the girls of the 
eighth grades one afternoon each 
week. Sewing was also pushed 
down to the girls of the fifth grades. 
The boys of the eighth grades are 
given an additional hour’s manual 
training work the afternoon the girls 
have their millinery. Plans are be- 
ing made to give the fifth grade boys 
manual work next term. The eighth 
grade girls also have one cooking les- 
son a wéek. 

The Washington school had a 
climatic demonstration this year 
quite out of the usual. It was 
a Christmas tree out of doors. 
It was a real acacia tree, ten feet 
tall, a live growing tree, and it was 
adorned with all the customary tin- 
sel ana gifts in variety and the 
school children gathered about it 
while a host of grown-ups, notably 
Eastern people, looked on from with- 
out. 

“San Diego is in advance of 
any place in California that 
I have visited for its activities 
in agricultural’ lines,” said E. B. 
Babeock of the University of Cali- 
fornia recently. Professor Babcock 
is doing missionary work for the 
purpose of interesting school chil- 
dren in agricultural pursuits. 


COLORADO. 


FORT COLLINS. Superintendent 
M. F. Miller has in six years in- 
creased the number of pupils who 
are neither absent nor tardy tenfold, 
while the enrollment has nearly 
doubled. And the school attendance 
is ninety-three per cent. of the total 
number of persons between six and 
twenty-one. Where is this exceeded? 

BOULDER. The election of Miss 
Anna L. Wolcott, sister of the late 
Senator Wolcott and principal of the 
famous Wolcott Young Ladies’ Seml- 
nary of Denver, as regent of the State 
University, was due to her support 
from the women. She is the first 
womar to hold this position. 

GREELEY. If Dr. Zachariah 
Xenophon Snyder, head of the nor- 
mal school, has his way the girls will 
take a swim in the Poudre river and 
then walk two miles to attend 
chapel. He says that swimming 
and walking are best possible exer- 
cise for women who are doing men- 
tal work. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


ELLENSBURG. Miss Evelyn 
Thomas of the normal school is in 
Europe on a year’s leave of absence, 
spending most of the year in uniyer- 
sity study. 

SPOKANE. The Parker Teacher 
Agency of Madison, Wisconsin, has 
removed its western office. Barthoi- 
emew Vandervelde, manager, has 


the Rookery building, this city. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND. The Western Ore- 
gon Association combined this year 
with the Institutes of Clackamas, 
Columbia, Multnomah, Washington, 
and Yamhill counties and in conse- 
quence it was the biggest ever. The 
outside speakers were Dr. David 
Snedden, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of Massachusetts, and Dr. Mar- 
garet E. Schallenberger of Stanford 
University. The entire program 
was ennobling and inspiring and the 
enthusiasm exceptionally ardent. E. 
T. Moores of Salem was president. 
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opened on January 2. In some in- 
stances there was only a handful of 
depositors on the first day, while in 
others a large number of people 
availed themselves of the new op- 
portunity. But now that the sys- 
tem has once been established, its 
rapid extension. will certainly be 
called for, and it would not be 
strange if the history of rural free 
delivery were repeated. That also 
was regarded as an experiment, and 
only a few routes were opened at 
first, but it has spread until now it 
covers practically the whole country. 
As a promoter of thrift the postal 
savings bank is pretty sure to jus- 
tify itself, especially in communities 
where ordinary savings banks do not 
exist. 


A STRANGE SCENE IN LONDON. 

A visitor to London who saw a 
large force of police and troops, with 
three cannon and a Maxim gun, lay- 
ing siege to a small tenement, from 
the roof of which two men fully 
armed were firing frantically down 
at them, while tens of thousands of 
people in the streets and on neigh- 
boring housetops stood by cheering 
and shouting, might be pardoned for 
feeling that the metropolis had gone 
suddenly mad. Yet this was the 
spectacle which was witnessed the 
other day when two Russian anar- 
chists, guilty of the recent murder 
of three policemen, were at last 
brought to bay, and were miserably 
burned to death in the ruins of their 
house, which was fired no one 
knows how. It is a mistake cer- 
tainly when the forces of order and 
civilization so arrange conditions 
thay ordinary human sympathy goes 
out instinctively toward the violat- 
ors of law rather than the defenders 
of it. The radical mistake in this 
is that London clings to the absurd 
custom of arming her police only 
with clubs. The three policemen 
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whose murder led up to this strange 
seene would not have been killed, 
probably, if they had been properly 
armed, 


THE MAGAZINES, 


—Among the important features of 
the American Review of Reviews for 
January are the following: An illus- 
trated article by George F. Authier 
on the Panama canal; a timely expo- 
sition of the pros and cons of reci- 
procity between the United States 
and Oanada, by P. T. MeGrath; a 
discussion of the bearings of “scien- 
tific management” on efficiency, 
freight rates, and tariff revision as 
shown in the recent hearings of the 
interstate commerce commission, by 
Benjamin Baker; two automobile ar- 
ticles, with pictures,—one on the use 
of the automobile in farming, by 
George Ethelbert Walsh, and “The 
Automobile in Fire Service,” by Her- 
bert T. Wade; an authorititive state- 
ment about the present status of the 
platinum and nickel industries; a 
suggestive account of the tax-reform 
movement in California; and a brief 
review of the discussions held at the 
recent London Conference on Town 
Planning. The frontispiece of this 
number is a portrait of Chief Justice 
Edward D. White, and several edt- 
torial paragraphs are devoted to the 
recent changes in the supreme court, 
to the decisions of that tribunal, and 
to important cases soon to be de- 
cided. 


—Articles in the January Delin- 
eator tell what “Mr. Edison Says” 
about the marvels of electricity, the 
experiences of the wife of an Ameri- 
can diplomatist at the court of Ger- 
many, and what is being done for 
convicts in Colorado under the influ- 
ence and example of Judge Ben 
Lindsey and his children’s court. In 
“Seven Times a Servant” Anne For- 
syth tells of her experiences with an 
unreasonable mistress, and Mabel 
Potter Daggett contributes a power- 
ful and convincing article on “he 
Library’s Part in Making Ameri- 
cans.” In “Conversazione,” Hrman 
J. Ridgway pleads for the under- 
a and happiness of little chil- 

ren. 


—There are several important re- 
view articles in the January Forum, 
“The Problem of Divorce,” by Rheta 
Childe Dorr; “The Purpose of 
Womanhood,” by Dr. C. W. Saleeby; 
“Socialistic Tendencies in England,” 
by George Bourne, the author of “The 
Ascending Effort”; “The Italians in 
the United States,” by Dr. Alberto 
Pecorini, the president of the Italian- 
American Civic League; and “The 
Human Drift,” an unusual study of 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
removed from Colfax, Washington, to pally benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. 
Washington, 1505 Penn, Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland Bidg. 


BOSTON 
Agencies 
Berkeley, Cai., 2142 Shattuck Ave. ‘ 
Los Angeles, Cai., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BoypEx, M. A. 


E NORMAL SCHOOL, Mase. 
or both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOuN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive persona] recommenda- 
tions. en MYT teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. 
JA - CHICAGO 


CKSON BOULEVARD 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Now vert, Est, 1889. 


short notice for high ong positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
ee. 


Phone, No advance 


‘Some New Books. 


Title. 


Wider Use of the School Plant............. ..... 
Child Life in Song and Speech................ 
Tone Plays for Children............. ...-. 
Pilgrim Stories............. as 
Hiawatha 
The Land of Living Men .............- Ay 
Songs of a Little Child’s Day........ Poulsson & 
Industrial Studies in the United States......... 


Sociology and Modern School Problems..... .. Ellwood American BookCo., N.Y. 
Packard Small, Maynard & Co., Boston 
The Conservation of Mathews 46 
What Eight Million Wemen Want............. Dorr 
McGlaughlin Manual Arts Press, Peoria 


Industrial and Commercial Geography......... 
The Balloon Man and Other Songs for 
The Concept Standard. 
American Writers of 
Panama and the Canal To-day.................-- 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Perry Charities Publishing Co., N.Y. $1.25 
Bentley A. 8. Barnes 


eeaeerey Rand, MeNally & Co., Chicago 


Holbroo 
Marden T.Y. Crowell & Co., Y. 


Trine “ “ 
Smith Milton Bradley Co., Springfield 
Allen Ginn & Co., Boston 

‘ “ 


Morris J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 
Lewis The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianap. 


Bingham Illinois Music Co., Chicago 
Teachers College, N.Y. 
Vedder Silver, Burdett &Co., 
Horne The Macmillan Co., = 
Lindsay L.C.Page&Co., Boston 
D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 


||| 


WASHINGTON 


SEVEN-DAY 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
TOURS 


January 13, 27, February 10, 24, 
March 10, 24, April 14, 21, 
May 5, 1911 


Round-Trip Pate from Boston, $28.50 


Stop-overat Baitimore, Phil- 
adeiphia, and New York 
returning 


For detailed information apply to Rod- 
ney Macdonough, D. P. A., No. 5 
Bromfield Street, Corner Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania R. R. 


EMBOSSED ALLING GARDS 


Card of Excelience.] Your 

ame (one Hne) in any style let- 

tering. Old English, Script, Roman, 
Gothic, or Shaded Lettering. For 
$1.00 fn cash or M. O: we send 100 of 
those Favorite Cards postpaid to any 
place in the world. Order to-day. 


Continental Embossing Co., Dept. 16, 
Crookston, Minn. 


Foundry, | CHIME 
BEL 


the growth and destiny of men, by 
Jack London. Other contributors of 
fiction, essays, and poems are Gerald 
Stanley Lee, Haldane Macfall, Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne, Rose Strunsky, and 
Witter Bynner. H. G. Wells’ extra- 
ordinary novel, “The New Machia- 
velle,” is continued. 


C. J. Albert, manager of the Albert 
Teachers’ Agency of Chicago, has 
opened western offices at Spokane, 
Washington, and Boise, Idaho. S. 
S. Endslow is the manager of the 
Spokane office, while Miss S. Belle 
Chamberlain, late state superintend- 
ent of public instruction in Idaho, is 
in charge of the office at Boise. This 
agency has been in existence for a 
quarter of a century under the direct 
management of Mr. Albert, and 
passed all records in 1910. 


Birthdays in Japan. 

Japanese children do not have 
separate birthdays. Instead there 
is a festival in March for all the 
little girls, and in May for all the 
little boys. 

If you were a little girl and lived 
there all your relations and friends 
would give you presents in March; 
your little sister would have presents 
on the same day, too; and so would 
your girl cousins and all the little 
girls you know, and there would be 
big birthday parties going on every- 
where. 

Then in May the boys would have 
their turn. Their festival is called 
the “fish festival.” Every family 
having a boy sets up a big flagstaff 


in the doorway of its house. On the 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 
Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. J. Aspury Prr- 
MANX, Principal. 


top of the pole is a gilt ball, and 
fiying from the pole is a whole string 
of fish made of oiled paper or cloth. 
The golden ball signifies a treasure 
which the fish is supposed to be for- 
ever trying to reach. This means 
that the boy, when he is a man, 
will have to battle his way through 
life in the same way as the fish 
struggle up the river. It is a sort 
of little lecture to the Japanese 
boys to be ambitious.—Christian 
Advocate. 


> 


A $213 ible Reform in Teaching 
Writing. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superin- 
tendent of schools, Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, has announced that no at- 
tempt should be made to train all 
children to write a uniform hand. 
Legibility and speed, rather than 
conformity to any particular system, 
will be the the criteria. She says:— 

“The business man of to-day does 
not care whether the clerk writes 
the vertical or the slant method; 
what is wanted is a good, plain 
penmanship that can be read.’— 
The Western Teacher. 


> 


Don’t Make It Too Easy. 


Difficulties should not be made 
too simple for children. The 
teacher’s aim should be to make 
the pupils get over the difficulties 
themselves, to present difficulties in 
their proper order, a natural series 
of steps, to graduate the steps to 
suit the advancement of the pupil, 
to avoid giving explanations as far 
as possible, and to explain when 
necessary in a clear, definite, brief 
manner. The golden rule of the 
teacher should be not to tell the 
pupil anything he should know or 
ean learn by judicious teaching.— 
Hughes. 


Winter Pleasures. 


The winds are whistlin’ lively, the 
rabbit’s on the run, 

An’ they’re tunin’ of the banjo for a 
livin’ world o’ fun! 


Not a ghost o’ roses 
Where they used to be; 

Summer is nowhere,— 
Winter time fer me! 


Frosty world a-twinkle; every 
mornin’ speaks 

Of Life that comes a-smilin’—roses 
in his cheeks. 


Not a sigh fer gardens, 
Which were sweet to see; 

Summer is nowhere,— 

Winter time fer me! 
—Atlanta Constitution. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Eva Tanguay at B. F. Keith's 
theatre is held over for another 
week, when she will sing the most 
popular of her songs and introduce 
some new features. Miss Tanguay is 
now singing an entirely new reper- 
toire of songs, and her costumes are 
both pretty and startling. One of 
the biggest features is the song 
called “Oh! You Money,” in wnich 
she throws handfuls of coins into the 
audience. An unusual novelty will 
be the International polo players, an 
expert company that plays a real 
game of polo on the stage, the men 
riding around on bicycles. Jack 
Connolly and Margaret Webb will 
also appear in a comedy feature 
ealled “A Stormy Finish,” while new- 
comers will be the Hopkins-Axtell 
Company.in a sketch full of humor 
in several scenes. The Alonzo- 
Bracco troupe of Buropean acrobats 
is one of the biggest and most sensa- 
tional ever imported for the Keith 
eircuit.. Other features wilt be 
Kessler and Lee, dancers; and Yan- 
kee and Dixie, two remarkably 
cleyer dogs. 


+ 


Care of the Eyes. 

On all text-books in the Chicago 
schools there will be attached 
“stickers” with the following advice 
to the pupils on the care of the 
eyes :— 

Your eyes are worth more to 
you than any book. 

2. Your safety and success in life 
depend on your eyes; therefore take 
are of them. 

3. Always hold your head up 
when you read. 

4. Hold your book fourteen 
inches from your face. 

5. Be sure that the light is clear 
and good. 

6. Never read in a bad light. 

7. Never read with the sun shin- 
ing directly on the book. 
8. Neyer face the 

reading. 

9. Let the light come from behind 
or over your left shoulder. 

10. Avoid books or papers printed 
indistinctly or in bad type. 

11. Rest your eyes by looking 
away from the book every few 
moments. 

12. Cleanse your eyes night and 
morning with pure water.—School 
News. 


light when 


SHE KNEW WHEN. 


The teacher asked, “Elsie, when 
do you say “Thank You’?’ 

Elsie’s face lightened up, for that 
was one thing she knew, and she 
confidently answered, “When we 
have company.” 


HE FELL IN. 

Mamma—‘Why, Johnny, how 
wet your hair is! I hope you 
haven’t been in bathing, when I 
told you you musn’t.” 

Johuny—‘But I fell inte the 
water, mamma. You can't blame 
me for that. 

Mamma—“But how does it happen 
that your clothes are dry?’ 

Johnny—“I took them off just be- 
fore I fell in. I thought you 
wouldn’t like me to get them all 
wet.”—Boston Byening Transcript. 


TEACHERS* AGENCIES. 


DID YOU ever think what a difference there is in the attitude of a teacher who goes toa 

town hunting for a position, and of the same teacher when the superintendent 
of the other town calls upon him to secure him? In the one case the teacher is a suppliant, 
asking for attention and consideration and appointment; in the other he is the master of the 
situation, and listens and considers and holds or withholds consent. Ask yourself in which 
attitude you are likely to appear better ; EVER begin work in your new place under 
under which conditions you are likely to more favorable auspices. Now the differ- 
ence is justthat between the recommendation and the notification agency. The latter tells 
you a place is vacant, and you go there, very likely with a score of others, very likely for 
work for which you are unfitted, and have to make your own introduction. The recommen- 


dation often sends the employing party to you, and even if you go it is by appoiptment with. 


an official who knows all about you and asked to have you come at acertain time. 
ThreeSourths of our appointments are made in this way. Don’t you he- THINK ? 
lieve it is»a better way? Isn't it more dignified, when you come to 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. SYFACUSE, Y. 


TEACHERS: 


PSTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
“ POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fit Avenue 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schoels. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and OREIGN Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. J. Albert, Manager 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our 
to read our new booklet ‘Teaching as a Business." Western 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


rmanent clients. YOU want 
ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Building, Denver, 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market 8t., Harrisburg, Pa., Southern office: 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal] Schools ano Coll ges in } epm- 
sylvania and other States. _Grade teachers with ability to teach some Ry 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For furt 
information, address THE TEACB ERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, Astists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cen 
do for you. 

MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHFRS’ AGFNCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Preprietor 253 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥,. 


Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers tn $ 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. .. . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


Long distance Telephone. Manager 


ALVIN F. PEAS¥, 
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A Very Important Announcement 


A new thrae-book series of thoroughly graded and 
practical Séwing Books, carefully and completely 
illustrated, for pupils and teachers, entitled 


GOODWIN’S COURSE 
IN SEWING 


EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


Your Problem Is Now Solved 


You eaa now introduce graded instruction in Sew- 
ing in your schools, whether you employ a special 
supervisor of Domestic Scienceyor not, and ata 
minimum of expense. The course is simple, well- 
graded and practical. Tissue paper patterns ac- 
company Books II and III, free. 
Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. 
Book III, 60c. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Frank D. Beattys & Co. 


PUBLISHERS 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


THE LUCIA GALE BARBER 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Rhythm and Personal Culture 


Rhythm—A training in the funda- 
mental rhythms and co-ordinations for 
strengthening and sustaining mental and 
physical powers. 


Health, Corrective and Breathing Ex- 


ercises, 


Muscle and Breath Control for Free- 
dom of Movement and Expression. 


Poise, Concentration, Relaxation. 
Personal Hygiene, Foods, Clothing. 


Effect of Mind on Physical and Moral 
Life. 


CONDUCTED BY 


MRS, MARY R. GALE DAVIS, Pd. M. 
The Burlington, Washington, D. C. 
To whom all correspondence should be addressed, 


| 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 


“ The more I know of your work aga Teachers’ , the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


‘*] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our deal with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 


“1 want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and Iam very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find my check. 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 
From a New Jersey superintendent: 


* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confideace. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well ted in regard to vacancies in 
this country, and appreeiate your services very 
muc 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.” 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

ALVIN F. PRASE, Manager. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every 
teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 
man. The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State 
Legislature— an act to prevent the increase 
of idiocy and imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. 
of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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